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Tax SAILors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’s FRIEND, a monthly publication of thirty-two pages 
.  \gontains the proceedings of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, and its Branches an 
~\. Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent Societies in behalf of seamen 
its aim being to present a general view of the history, nature, progress and wants of thi 
SHAMEN’s CausE, and commend it to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions 0: 
the community. — : 
THe Maaazinz is sent to single subscribers for ONE DoLLaR a year, payable in advance. 
Persons ordering a change in the direction of the MaGazInE should always give both th 
= old and new address, in full. : 
Se ; ~ : 
THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND is issued, annually, as a four page tract adapted to seamen, an 
gratuitously distributed among them. It is furnished to Auxiliary Societies for this use 
at the rate of ONE DoLuaR per hundred. : 


Tue Lire Boat, an eight-page paper, published monthly, will contain brief tales, anec 
dotes, incidents, &c., and facts, mainly relating to the work of the LoaN LiBRaRIEs issue 
by the Society. Any Sabbath-School contributing to the Society $20 for a Loan LIBRAR! 
may receive fifty copies, gratis, for one year, with postage prepaid. %, 


Provided a request is sent, annually, for the SAILORS’ MAGazInE, it will be forwarde 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly cc. 
monn jekee for the poately % : : 

‘ It-will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at ] ; i 
ty Dollars for ihe general objects of the Society, or to endoae Loan Library: yee ie 

It is necessary that all receivers of the MAGaZINE, gratuitously, should give annual ne 
tices of their desire for its continuance, : : 


y REMITTANCES. 


eae 4 eS Remittances for the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, in payment of subscriptions t 
pp the Sartors’ Macazing, or for any other purpose, should be sent to No. 76 Wall Street, Net 

Blase York City, by P. O. Money Order, or check, or draft on New York, to the order of WILLIA! 
Nore ©. Sturass, Treasurer, or money may be enclosed in a registered letter. Postmasters ar 
Say aa now obliged to register letters at ten cents each, when requested. If acknowledgments 0 

remittances are not received by return mail, the Treasurer should be notified at once. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


shoes The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Member of the Socie' 
met Dollars at one time, a Lirz MemBrr. The payment of One Hundred Done eect: 
a makes a Lirz DirEcTor. oe : : 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. | 


“T give and bequeath to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocIEty, incorpor: 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1883, the sum of —, to be applied te the Ghana 
meee and purposes of the said Foriowy. ea 5 : 

ree witnesses should certify a e end of the will, over their signatur. 
{ng formalities, which, inthe formation of the will, should be etrictiy obeereed. oe mss: 
ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in the 
resence.—2nd. That/he, at the same time, declared to them that it was his last will and te 
ament.—srd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his reques 
and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto, as witnesses. ; Sai lees 
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THE LIFE-SAVERS. 


TO THE MEN IN THE U, 8S, LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


When the Lord breathes his wrath above the bosom of the waters, 
When the rollers are a-poundin’ on the shore, 

When the mariner’s a-thinkin’ of his wife and sons and daughters, 
And the little home he’ll, maybe, see no more; 

When the bars are white and yeasty and the shoals are all a-frothin’, 
When the wild no’theaster’s cuttin’ like a knife, 

Through the seethin’ roar and screech he’s patrollin’ on the beach, — 
The Gov’ment’s hired man fer savin’ life. 


He’s strugglin’ with the gusts that strike and bruise him like aJhammer, 
He’s fightin’ sand that stings like swarmin’ bees, 

He’s list’nin’ through the whirlwind and the thunder and the clamor, — 
A-list’nin’ for the signal from the seas, 

He’s breakin’ ribs and muscles launchin’ life-boats in the surges, 
He’s drippin’ wet and chilled in every bone, 

He’s bringin’ men from death back ter flesh and blood and breath, 
And fe never stops to think about his own, 


He’s a-pullin’ at an oar that is freezin’ ter his fingers, 
He’s a-clingin’ in the riggin’ of a wreck, 
He knows destruction’s nearer every minute that he lingers, 
But it don’t appear ter worry him a speck. 
He’s draggin’ draggled corpses from the clutches of the combers, — 
The kind of a job a common chap ’ould shirk,— 
But he takes ’em from the wave and he fits ’em fer the grave, 
And he thinks it’s all included in his work. 
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He is rigger, rower, swimmer, sailor, doctor, undertaker, 
And he’s good at every one of ’em the same, 

And he risks his life fer others in the quicksand and the breaker, 
And a thousand wives and mothers bless his name. 

He’s a angel dressed in oilskins, he’s a saint in a “ sou’ wester,” 
He’s as plucky as they make, or ever can, 

He’s a hero born and bred, but it hasn’t swelled his head, 
And he’s jest the U. S. Gov’ment’s hired man. 


Jor Lincoxy, in L. A. W. Bulletin. 


THE DESTROYER. 


A dwarfish thing of steel and fire; 
My iron nerves obey 

The bidding of my crafty sire, 
Who drew me out of clay. 

And sent me forth, on paths untrod, 
To slay his puny clan: 

A slave of hell, a scourge of God: 
For I was made by Man. 


When foul fog-curtains droop and meet 
Athwart an oily sea; 
My rhythmic pulse begins to beat; 
Tis hunting time for me. 
A breathing swell is hardly seen 
To stir the emerald deep; 
As through that ocean jungle green 
I, velvet-footed, creep. 


And lo! my prey, a palace reared 
Above an arsenal, 

By lightning’s viewless fingers steered, 
Comes on, majestical. 

The mists before her bows dispart; 
And ’neath that Traitor’s Gate, 

The royal vessel, high of heart, 
Sweeps queenlike to her fate: 


Too confident of strength to heed 
The menacing faint sound; 
As from their leash, like bloodhounds 
freed, 


The snub torpedoes bound; 


She does not note them quartering wide, 
Nor guess what lip is this, 

That presses on her stately side 
Its biting Judas kiss: 


Till with a roar that frights the stars, 
Her cracking timbers rend; 
And lurid smoke and flaming spars 
Tn one red storm ascend: 
Whose booming thunder drowns th 
cries 
Of myriad souls in pain; 
Where tossed on turbid waters lies 
My quarry, torn in twain. 


Awhile I watch her, half in fear: 
There needs no second blow: 

A full-gorged lynx that leaves the deer, 
My hunger filled, 1 go. 

The stricken monarch may not mark 
What foe her trust betrayed ; 

For swiftly as it came, the bark 
Slinks back into the shade. 


A will more strong than steel or fire 
Controls my tigerish play: 

My crafty hundred-handed sire, 
Who dragged me forth from clay. 

He, too, claims kindred with the clod, 
Through some diviner plan, 

Half imp of hell, half child of God, 
The Murder Angel, Man. 


Epwarp Sypney Tyuer, in ThejLondon Spectator. 


_—_—_—: OOOO oO 


THE Norfolk Seamen’s Friend Society is mourning the loss of M 
CHARLES REED, born in 1800, and since 1826 one of its strong su 


porters, 


His long life was filled with usefulness. 


i 
Bi 
| 


i EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


| Sometimes life members of this Society, who each receive a free 
‘copy of the Sartors’ MAGAZINE, write in this vein: “I prize the 
: Magazine very much, yet I feel that it is asking too much to have 
)it continued to me, as I never make a return in any way.” As such 
/are entitled to it they will continue to receive it, but they can make a 
return by calling the attention of friends to the work it represents, by 
securing a few subscribers for it and by earnest prayer for the chaplains 
i who labor among seamen. The Magazine is not fulfilling its mission 
i if it does not quicken its readers into a longing to make friends for 
‘the men of the sea. 
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_ PRESIDENT McKINLEY sent a message to the Congress reciting the 
© perils of the Bear in rescuing the whaling fleet from its Arctic prison 
@ last year, and asking from that body a proper recognition of the hero- 
ism of American sailors. He added: 


| The hardships and perils encountered by the members of the overland expedition 
| in their great journey through an almost uninhabited region, a barren waste of ice 
| and snow, facing death itself every day for nearly four months over a route never 
1 before travelled by white men, with no refuge but at the end of the journey, carry- 
‘ing relief and cheer to two hundred and seventy: five distressed citizens of our coun- 
4 try, all make another glorious page in the history of American seamen. They reflect 
| by their heroic and gallant struggle the highest credit upon themselves and the gov- 
# ernment which they faithfully served. I commend the heroic crew to the grateful 
{ consideration of Ccngress and the American people. 
The year just closed has been fruitful of noble achievements in the field of war, 
: and while I have commended to your consideration the names of heroes who have 
§ shed lustre upon the American name in various contests and battles by land and sea, 
i it is no less my pleasure to invite your attention to a victory of peace, the results 
| of which cannot well be magnified, and the dauntless courage of the men engaged 
# stamps them as true heroes, whose services cannot pass unrecognized. 
i 


THE needs of the naval service required the graduation of the first 
class in the Naval Academy in January instead of May or June. The 
) annual presentation of Bibles and other books took place, therefore, 
H on January 15. Of the fifty-three members of the class, forty five 
{chose Bibles. As usual the Secretary of this Society preached in the 
i Academy, presented the books, and also met the Y. M. C. A. in the 
}afternoon. Chaplain CLarKx has subsequently reported the pleasure 
VY evinced by the cadets in the fine edition selected for presentation. 
| The audience filled the chapel, and the ceremony seems to lose noth- 
ing in interest or importance as the years pass on. ‘The Ladies’ Union 
D Mission School Association of New York did a good work when it 
; raised the fund, the interest of which provides for this gift, and the 
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Association is always named with honor at the annual presentatiom 

If the naval tars are worthy of the praise given to them by Com 
mander NELSON on another page of this Magazine, it is not surprising 
that the officers who have received the training of the naval schoo 
should be worthy to command them. To fine scholarship, severé 
physical discipline and technical knowledge ; to a high sense of hono: 
and a gentleman’s conduct, are added in the case of many cadets th« 
Christian’s faith and love. It is a beautiful sight to see them in th: 
Y. M. C. A. exhorting one another to loyalty to the true King anc 
fidelity to the duties He imposes. 

On January 22 a tablet in memory of Ensign WorTH BAGLEY wa: 
unveiled in the chapel of the Academy. The Rev. H. H. CLark 
D.D., the chaplain, delivered a beautiful address on this occasion: 
He said, among other things, ‘‘ Religion had early been implanted ix 
his heart. Asa boy he took upon himself its vows. He was a mem. 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. Like all of you he had his fight wit 
temptation, his victories and defeats, his joys and his crosses in th 
Christian life ; but he never forsook religion,—that inner shrine, tha 
altar of God in the soul of man before which are awakened the trues 
thoughts, the highest ambitions, the holiest purposes, that can dom 
inate our life.” 

On the tablet are the words, properly arranged: ‘“‘In memory o 
WortH Bacuey, Ensign, U. 8. N. The first American officer wh: 
fell in the Spanish-American war. Killed on board the torpedo boa 
Winslow during the bombardment at Cardenas, May 11, 1898. §. 
have fought a good fight. I have finished my course. I have kep 
the faith.’ Il Timothy, 4: 7. This tablet is erected by the officer 
of the Atlantic Torpedo Boat Flotilla.” 


REMEMBER that March 31 closes the fiscal year of this Society. I 
promises now to close with an income far short of the outgoes. Say 
it from that disaster. Persistent readers of this Magazine know tha 
this Society’s work is sound to the core and reaches the hearts of men 
Why cannot ten men send us two thousand dollars each, twenty on 
thousand each, and a hundred ten dollars each? Out with the checl 
books and bank bills as you read these words, and do not wait fo 
second thoughts. 


Ir is a pleasure to acknowledge special gifts for loan libraries 
‘Father Frercuer” of the Portland mission, Oregon, sends 20 
copies of his Life; BraLow & MAIN send 146 copies of the Poems an 
Hymns of Fanny Crosby; Gro. W. WILLIAMS, president of the Chai 
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eston Port Society, sends 15 copies of his “‘ Advice to Young Men,” 
fand Mr. E. F. Munstmr, of Belfast, signifies his intention to give a 
f ox of English books. 


Loan Liprarizs. The master of the bark Auburndale writes of 


No. 9,630 : 

7 It has been read and re-read by myself and many others, and has helped to pass 
‘away many lonesome hours, for which I am very thankful; but as I have lent the 
books out to different ones, in some instances I have failed to get them back, forget- 
‘ting about them myself and those that had them forgot to return them; some per- 
@haps purposely; there are a few of the books missing, but will gladly return what I 
yhave, whether I get any more or not, 


The captain of the bark Charles Loring writes of No. 10,008 : 


‘The books have been read by many of the crew. 


The master of the brig John McDermott writes of No. 10,053 : 


1) The books have not been idle; they have been loaned to the seamen each voyage, 
Hand I hope some of them have profited by reading them. Many thanks for your 
i, kindness and also to the donor of the library. 


The master of the ship Cyrus Wakefield writes of No. 10,388 : 
You can have it by calling at the ship for it. 


The master of the ship John R. Kelley writes of No. 10,425: 


_ We always appreciate your libraries very much; for the last voyage we have had a 
j Japanese crew, so of course they could not read the books, but the officers have read 
and re-read them. I am sure that the donors have given their money for a worthy 
purpose which their Master and mine will bless. 


i For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
1 THE SAILOR ASHORE. 
BY COMMANDER THOMAS NELSON, U. S. N. 


[The following is an address delivered by Commander NELson, U. 
( 8. N., in Annapolis, and he permits its use in the SarLors’ MAga- 
| ZINE at the request of its editor. Commander NELSON is on the retired 
§ list, after a full legal term of service in the Navy, and he knows the 


il 
I 


| The sailor ashore, that is, the 
| old-time ‘‘ man-of-war’s man,” is 
) not unlike a fish out of water. He 
), does not know what to do with 
| himself, nor exactly where to go 
| after he lands; and, unless he 
/ knows some person in the place, is 
apt to tarry about the landing 


i sailor man by long association with him. 


Ep. | 


place, take a good look at the ships 
in the vicinity, criticize the rig- 
ging, spars, &c., and make re- 
marks about the rake of the masts, 
trim of the yards and general ap- 
pearance and make-up of the craft 
in sight; and in a few instances I 
have known men actually to hire 
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a shore-boat and pull off to and 
around the ship just left, merely 
to have a good look at her under 
conditions of comfort and free- 
dom and to pass the time in lux- 
ury. 

The sailor is loyal to the core, 
and will stand up for country, 
flag, shipmate and ship against 
all comers without fear of conse- 
quences or a thought of shirking 
responsibilities; although for the 
sake of argument, on board ship, 
and to satisfy a natural propensi- 
ty peculiar to his class, he will al- 
ways hold up the ‘‘last ship ” as 
the model. 

The sailor is brave to the point 
of fearlessness when duty calls; 
and I have yet to hear of a case in 
which more volunteers than are 
needed cannot be found in a ship’s 
company for any duty however 
difficult or dangerous, and the of- 
ficer whose duty it is to select the 
number required from the num- 
ber who volunteer has to exercise 
the most delicate care and discre- 
tion in order not to give offense to 
or to hurt the feelings of those 
who are not chosen, because not 
needed. The sailor is prompt to 
the rescue of a comrade in peril 
regardless of any risk or danger to 
himself. 

The sailor is generous in a meas- 
ure which by the average lands- 
man would be considered foolish. 
He will divide his worldly goods 
with one needy person after anoth- 
er until he has nothing left for 
himself; and feel satisfied and 
happy after doing so. In matters 
of charity he has to be restrained, 
or he would give twice as much as 
he ought to, is expected to or can 
afford to give; and in some special 
cases, a8 for example, a woman in 
distress, he would give all the 
money due him if he could be al- 
lowed to draw it from the pay- 
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master and have it charged w: 
against his account. 

The sailor is sympathetic ane 
kind, and under an apparent. 
rough exterior carries a heart a: 
tender as any that ever beat in 
the bosom of woman or philam 
thropist ; a fact which is vivid]. 
proved and frequently demonstrat 
ed by his tender care and constani 
devotion to a sick shipmate o 
other person in pain or distress 
and, if further evidence was need: 
ed to establish the fact, it may bh: 
found in the universal way i 
which a sailor wins the love o 
little children and dumb animale 
if these latter could but give ex 
pression, in words, to their feel 
ings, they would shout in chorus 
“‘Sailor! protector and friend!” 

The sailor is true and honorabi 
to a degree that must be under 
stood to be appreciated, as his ac 
tions are usually based upon : 
code peculiar to the men of tha 
class. He would rather suffer pun 
ishment for an offense of which h; 
is not guilty, than avoid it by tell 
ing what he knows about the mat 
ter if such statement would involv: 
his chum or any other man tha 
he considers worthy of his sacri 
fice. He never deserts a friend iz 
trouble, right or wrong, if he be 
lieves it is his duty to suppor 
him; but he has no compunctioi 
about taking from the officer’ 
galley, pantry or storeroom any 
thing that is good to eat, drink o: 
smoke, because these things ar 
not prohibited by the ‘‘ code.” Is 
a case that occurred some year 
ago on the occasion of the strand 
ing of a ship on a shoal in th 
Mediterranean Sea, where the nav 
igator was to be tried by a genera 
court martial, the signal quarter 
master was summoned to appea 
as a witness for the prosecution 
and on the morning of the day o: 


I 
‘ 
, 


(rious manner, ‘ Mr. 
‘/shall I swear before this court to- 
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Hine trial this old sailor man went 
\ to his chief (the navigator) and 


jsaluting him, said in the most se- 
» how 


day?” Oh shocking! we cry; and 


i 


i 


uf 


) 


| able. 


yet there is nothing so very shock- 
ing about it when you understand 
the character of the man and his 
motive in doing it. 

He was not a bad man and had 


(mo idea of doing wrong, he was 
simply true to his chief as he un- 
4 derstood it, and would have con- 
) sidered any other course dishonor- 


He had perfect faith in the 


4 honor and uprightness of his su- 


: 


" 
i 


f 


| 


perior and never doubted for a 
moment that he would get any- 
thing but proper and correct in- 
structions from him. He knew 
that he was going before a court 
where he would be questioned and 


# -cross-questioned, and his long ex- 
| ne in the service had taught 


im to be cautious and prepare 


) for such an event by being prop- 


erly posted. Looking at the sub- 


| ject from this point of view who 
| will blame him? For after all is said 


and done what is honor, and what 
are the many virtues of which we 


are so fond of boasting, but mat- 


ters of education and training 
which differ both in kind and de- 


| gree according to the character of 


the educator and the influences 
unde rwhich we live? A Moham- 


» medan, for example, would kill a 


Christian without compunction of 
conscience, a cannibal would eat a 
human being and relish his meal 
without thinking of any moral 


- «wrong in doing it. 


It is well, however, to remember 


_ -that the force of example is a pow- 
er that cannot be ignored with 
impunity. 


The tractability of the sailor 
-character is thoroughly under- 
<stood and constantly made use of 
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by a certain class of degenerate 
people (commonly known as land 
sharks) who are ever on the watch 
to entrap the unwary sailor as he 
finds himself ‘‘a stranger in a 
strange land.” They hover around 
ships in the harbor in small boats; 
linger about the landing places or 
wander about in the streets and 
places frequented by sailors when 
on shore. Their methods are as 
various as they are wicked; but 
we will pass that—as a description 
thereof would be neither edifying 
nor instructive. The men who 
follow this basiness are .generally 
runners for low-down boarding- 
houses, and are usually selected 
for their shoulder-striking fight- 
ing and general piratical accom- 
plishments, from among the worst 
kind of sailors or other persons, 
who have either deserted from 
ships or in some other way got 
stranded in a strange place with- 
out money or friends, and not 
being troubled with any shame or 
morals to prevent them taking up 
a work of this kind very naturally 
embrace the opportunity to make 
money without working, and to 
have what they consider “‘a good 
time” by robbing sailors. 

This is neither the time nor the 
place to recite the process by which 
results are accomplished; suffice it 
to say that inside of twenty-four 
hours Jack has the experience and 
the land sharks the money. A far 
greater injury is the effect of evil 
association, the breaking down of 
a moral character, the getting 
away from the teachings of moth- 
er, and, generally, the inculcation 
of depraved tastes and ideas, which 
can only result in chagrin, desola- 
tion and misery. 

You may ask, why is it that a 
man in full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, with no particularly 
bad or vicious habits, should fall 
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an easy victim to the wiles of a 
mere impostor? 

The answer is that Jack has 
been confined within the small 
compass of a ship’s bulwarks for 
many days, maybe weeks or 
months, subject to monotonous 
routine and rigid discipline, ac- 
customed to receive orders for the 
performance of his most trivial 
duties and not required to think 
for himself; in daily association 
with men who are frank, generous 
and jolly, living in a little world 
by themselves. Suddenly he finds 
himself on a strange shore, with a 
month’s pay in his pocket, forty- 
eight hours liberty and feeling free 
all over, like a bird out of a cage; 
but he knows no person nor of 
any place to go; people pass and 
re-pass but pay no attention to 
him, so he waits until he becomes 
disgusted and begins to think 
about going back on board his 
ship again ; and just at this crit- 
ical moment a fellow steps up to 
him and smilingly addresses him 
in familiar language and per- 
chance claims acquaintance with 
him, talking ships and sailors un- 
til Jack, in his honest simplicity, 
becomes quite convinced that he 
has fonnd a very nice fellow who 
knows all about the place and who 
will go right along and show him 
everything, and he is not mistaken 
about that either. But right here 
we must drop the curtain, for it 
will not be good for us to follow 
farther. 

The fact is that everybody seems 
to shun the sailor and apparently 
tries to get out of his way. Jack 
has the reputation of being.a bad 
man, and that settles it. In or- 
dinary cases we usually try a man 
before condemning him, but in 
the case of the sailor the rule ap- 
pears to be reversed. No commun- 
ity on shore would think of blam- 
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ing a whole class of people for the: 
shortcomings of one or several of | 
their number, yet this is practically ; 
what is done in the case of the: 
sailor. But he has no legal cause: 
of complaint; it is nobody’s busi- - 
ness to care for him and see that: 
he is properly amused and enter- - 
tained when on shore, and any’ 
person who chooses to get out of! 
his way has a perfect right to do} 
so. 

Cause for complaint, however, , 
lies in the fact of discrimination | 
against sailois as a class. That 
this is not only cruel but absolute- 
ly unwarranted by the facts in the | 
case, the following narrative may 
be made to prove: 

A certain ship spent six months 
cruising in the northern Pacific 
and Bering Sea, doing very hard 
and sometimes dangerous duty, 
the efficient performance of which 
frequently called into play the 
highest order of skill, courage and 
endurance on the part of the crew, 
and during the whole of that time 
there was no opportunity for giv- 
ing liberty to the men, and bar- 
ring an occasional visit to the bar- 
ren rocks and inhospitable shores: 
of the Aleutian Islands and the: 
Tribiloffs, no man left the ship for 
purposes of enjoyment during the 
entire period. ' On arrival at San 
Francisco liberty was given to the 
crew, with an extra allowance of 
money to compensate for the long 
confinement on board the ship, 
Of the whole number who went. 
on shore, 80% returned on or be-. 
fore time, ready for duty imme- 
diately; 15% clean and sober, but 
late from five minutes to twenty- 
four hours; and out of the remain- 
ing 5% two men had deserted, of 
which everybody was very glad, 
and the remainder were brought 
on board by the police in various 
stages of intoxication and misery, 
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4 Now, without wishing to make 
Vinvidious comparison, I venture to 
ysay (basing my statement on per- 
fisonal observation of matters and 
‘things on shore) that a like num- 
iiber of people selected from corre- 
‘isponding classes living on shore, 
© would, under the same conditions, 
i have made no better showing than 
; did these sailors, the so-called bad 
‘imen. It would serve no good 
| purpose for me to demonstrate 
‘that the shore people would not 
@ have done as well. I only wish to 
establish the fact that the sailor is 
¢ no worse than his peer on shore, 
“and this conceded we are able to 
@ deal with him as with any other 
| man. 
| I will now endeavor to prove 
ithat he is equally ready to be 
® guided into good moral channels 
/ if the good people will but inter- 
4% est themselves in the matter. 
_ In Yokohama, some twenty-five 
§ years ago, during its worst social 
® condition, so far as concerns the 
4 sojourn of the sailor, a number of 

gentlemen, (missionaries, business 
# men and others) raised money by 
) subscription and established a re- 
‘sort for sailors, provided with 
/ proper reading matter, bagatelle 
tables and games of various kinds, 
4 a place for smokers and story-tell- 
/ ers to pass the time, and in addi- 
i tion, a kitchen with proper ser- 
vice, capable of supplying a light 
) meal, such as breakfast or supper, 
, at a price only a trifle above cost, 
/ and a small number of bed-rooms, 
» available for sailors on shore dur- 
. ing the night, at the rate of twen- 
_ty-five cents each. This first ef- 
. fort to better the condition of sail- 
ors on shore was a decided success 
| as will appear by the following 
_ statement of results: 

Out of eighty fourth-class con- 
duct men, (the lowest class), who 
| Were given special permission ;to 
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attend the celebration on a prom- 
ise that they would return on 
board immediately after the finish,. 
seventy-four not only kept their 
promise for that evening, but for 
all the time thereafter that they 
remained within the range of my 
observation. 

All of these men and a great 
number of others became regular 
visitors or guests of the establish- 
ment when on shore, and many of 
them, by frequent contact with 
Christian people, after a while 
became interested in spiritual mat- 
ters, and it was no unusual thing 
to see a dozen or more sailors pres- 
ent at a prayer-meeting or other 
religious gathering in the house 
of a missionary or elsewhere. 

It is interesting and gratifying 
to notice that seventy-four out of 
eighty tolerably wicked men (923 
per cent. of the worst men) were 
led away from drinking saloon and 
gambling hell with all their at- 
tendant evils, into respectable so- 
ciety and good moral surround- 
ings, by just providing for them 
a place to go when on shore, where 
the door was open and the wel- 
come hearty. 

But thig result, although highly 
satisfactory in itself, was not the 
only good accomplished, for with- 
in a few months after the opening 
of the Sailors’ Rest, nearly all of the 
low rum-shops in Yokohama were 
closed and went out of business 
for the want of customers to main- 
tain them. 

All the people connected with 
the undertaking in the beginning 
did not lie on their oars to watch 
the results or remain inactive after 
completing the first arrangements, 
but many of them continued to 
take the liveliest interest in the 
matter, and frequently arranged 
for some simple entertainment, 
such as music, song, recitations, 
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&c., &c., for all of which there 
was found after a while to be con- 
siderable talent among the men 
themselves, which simply needed 
organization and direction. 

Generally on these occasions 

ladies would assist, and I firmly 
believe that but for the aid of the 
ladies in this good work, its suc- 
cess, at the start, would, to say 
the least, have been doubtful and 
certainly much retarded. The 
presence of ladies in such a place 
attracted men who would never 
have gone there otherwise; and 
their gentle and refining influence 
accomplished more in a single 
evening than could have been 
achieved by ten times their num- 
ber of men in ten evenings. 
» The primary object in establish- 
ing the Home was not so much 
for the immediate salvation of 
souls as for the gradual emancipa- 
tion of men from conditions worse 
than any that ever existed in ab- 
ject slavery; in other words, not 
so much with a view to rush these 
people right up to the communion 
table in the church, as to draw 
them away from the brothel, the 
rum-shop and the gambling hell, 
by providing a place where these 
evils were shut out and harmless 
amusements substituted, where 
they would meet only people of 
respectable character and of kind 
intentions. 

Once delivered from the jaws 
of the land-shark and brought un- 
der good influences, those reli- 
giously inclined will gradually find 
their way into the church; and as 
to those who are not so inclined it 
is but wasting time to endeavor to 
force religion on them before they 
are ready for it. A horse may be 
led to the water but he cannot be 
made to drink at will. If, how- 
ever, he can be induced to remain 
at the trough long enough, he will 
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eventually get thirsty and drink: 
of his own accord. 

Occasionally we hear through: 
the newspapers and otherwise, of! 
a respectable farmer coming to) 
town, who, after selling his prod- » 
uce, falls a victim to the wiles of 
a Bacchus, a Cupid, or both, and| 
returning empty-handed and full| 
of remorse to his family, only to: 
add to his shame by the invention : 
of some story to account for his: 
otherwise inexplicable absence, 
and generally dilapidated condi-. 
tion; and even those who live in: 
the city, the intelligent mechanic, 
the learned professional man, the: 
scholar and the statesman, all of 
whom may fairly be supposed to 
be posted on tne methods of the 
devil, and who, besides, are sur- 
rounded by family and friends 
ever ready and anxious to meet 
and entertain them, perchance be- 
come the prey of designing men 
and women and end up in a dis- 
reputable debauch, in shame and 
disgrace. 

Now, if this be true, and some of 
us think it is, then by comparison 
the sailor would certainly appear 
to great advantage, for we must 
remember that when the sailor 
lands there is no mother to love 
him, no father to guide him, no 
sister to caress him and no friends 
to greet him; only the most vi- 
cious and depraved among men and 
women seek his company or admit 
him to their society, and even 
these tolerate him only long 
enough to rob and ruin him. 

In view of these facts we should 
not judge hastily or harshly, and 
certainly not indiscriminately, for 
as I have shown in the case of a 
ship’s company going on liberty at 
San Francisco after an unusually 
long confinement to the ship, 
coupled with a term of exception- 
ally arduous and ‘dangerous duty, 


Hl the conduct of 80% of the whole 
number was faultless, that of 15% 


i: faulty only, so far as I know, in 
the matter of punctuality, and 
“only the remaining 5% or one- 


twentieth of the entire crew be- 
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MY FIRST FRUITS 
BY THE REV. C. 


| 


| The first convert of my ministry 
4 in the Sailors’ Soug Harbor was a 
& man who had spent sixty-one years 
jin sin. More than forty years of 
| that time he had been a slave to 
5 intemperance. My first interview 
4 with him was during one of his 
} periodical sprees. His clothing 
) was muddy, his face bruised, his 
{ hair matted, his eyes bleared. 
He had been tabooed by the gov- 
# ernor for intemperance, and was 
) anxious to regain his position. He 
» gaid that the governor would have 
{ nothing to do with him, and told 
him to go to the chaplain. At my 
) suggestion he was re-instated. But 
the story is best told by himself: 
| By the request of Rev. C. J.- 
Jones, chaplain of the Sailors’ 
+ Snug Harbor, I wrote a record of 
my experience. Mr. Jones organ- 
| ized the first ‘Temperance Society 
in this institution, and induced 
me to sign second on the roll of its 
) members. He then prayed with 
and for me, and urged me not to 
* go outside the gate for some time, 
as he feared I might fall into 
temptation...... My first real 
thoughtfulness was brought about 
by his watchfulness. At the first 
_ morning prayer after my signing 
the pledge he took me by the hand 
lovingly and said ‘Give yourself 
_ up to Christ, or you are lost for- 
_ ever.’ Inwardly I said, ‘I will,’ 
- but how coldly I said it; yet this 
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haved badly; but these few are 
the only ones that are noticed, 
the well behaved men pass on 
without attracting any attention 
whatever. 


IN THE HARBOR. 
J. JONES, D.D. 


was my first step toward the ‘ wick- 
et gate’ which opened to the cross. 
I had a dreadful struggle before I 
reached it. Now began a conflict 
that lasted for ninety days, full of 
the blackness of darkness. ‘ Give 
yourself up to Christ’ was the 
sentence always before me; but I 
did not know how to do it. For 
the first thirty days no rest came. 
I read Matthew vii: 7, ‘Ask and 
it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall fiad; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.’ And in the 
11th verse ‘If ye then being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him.’ Then I prayed to 
our Father in heaven for Jesus’ 
sake to teach me how to ask; but 
no answer came. I read Matthew 
xi: 28, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” A gleam of 
light fell on me for a moment and 
then darkness. Yet I seemed to 
hope that Jesus would teach me 
how to find Him. I told my pas- 
tor that I saw a little light, and 
he said ‘ Pray oa, pray on.’ I still 
continued beseeching for sixty 
days longer, and then gave up in 
despair. ‘No hope for me,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘I am lost forever.’ This 
was my greatest trial. I found 
myself sinking down into hell. I 
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was then lying on my bed. It was 
midnight, and suddenly I started 
up, and cried ‘blessed Jesus, tell 
me what I shall do.’ It seemed as 
if some one said ‘Come, sinner, 
to me, just as you are, with all 
your sins.’ I flew to Jesus, and in 
less than a second all my sins were 
taken away. Love, peace and 
joy filled my whole soul. I wept 
and asked myself ‘Is this salva- 
tion?’ I was born again ; born of 
the Holy Ghost. This is my con- 
version, my resurrection from the 
dead. It was as great a mira- 
cle to me as when Jesus said to 
Lazarus ‘Come forth!’ I now 
know and will tell every soul that 
it is the Spirit of God alone that 
teaches what to ask and how to 
pray. On the last day of the year 
1863 I stood up in the church and 
declared my conversion before all 
the inmates of the Snug Harbor. 
My heart was full of joy. I could 
only add ‘Glory to God, I am 
saved,’ and I wept for joy.” 


I may add that this sudden and 
blessed change from death unto 
life continued to manifest its true 
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character for fourteen years in the } 
midst of trying conditions. The » 
character of that life can best be: 
stated in a few of the words I ut- - 
tered in my address to the inmates ! 
on the funeral occasion in May, , 
1877: ‘‘He was the first fruit of ° 
my labors in this institution. His 
name stands at the head of a list : 
of one hundred and twenty-five : 
who have been hopefully convert- | 
ed under my ministry up to this: 
time, [1877].” 

From the time of his conver- 
sion, in the fall of 1863 to his 
death, at the age of seventy-five, 
his life was in a remarkable degree 
single to the glory of God. His 
piety was sincere, soul-deep and 
unostentatious. He was a tried 
and faithful friend and helper to 
me. His walk was consistent, his 
temper even, his faith strong, his 
humility marked and child-like, 
his spiritual growth was steady, 
his love of the Word of God par- 
amount ; a man whose sincere and 
considerate piety I do not believe 
was ever doubted even by his worst 
enemy. 


CRIMPING BRITISH CREWS ABROAD. 
BY A COMMANDER R. N. 


[The SarLors’ MaGazINeE hag published many articles about the 
evils of crimping abroad and the methods of curing them, because the 
discussion of them is helpful in American ports, where the same evils 
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There has grown up, of late 
years, a practice of discharging 
British merchant crews, and en- 
gaging other men, in adjacent for- 
eign ports, situated between Brest 
and the Elbe. The crews so dis- 
charged are generally homeward- 
bound from ‘all round,” or double 
voyages, of some duration. It is 
not the ordinary custom in the 


long-voyage trade of the mercan- 
tile marine for wages to be paid 
in the interval between original 
engagement and ultimate dis- 
charge, excepting the first month’s 
advance. The time intervening 
between signing the agreement at 
the outset of a voyage and paying 
off at its conclusion becomes, there 
fore, to the outside world, a mea. 


)sure of the accumulations of earn- 
\ings probably due to the crew on 
obeing paid off. A merchant sea- 
men who has served during the 
i whole of an ‘all round” voyage, 
a a couple of years, has 


enough arrears of wages to receive, 
jin hard cash, in the lowest slum 
of a commercial seaport, to invite 
interested attention, which would 
be unfruitfully bestowed on a fre- 
quently- paid coasting or short-voy- 
| age seaman. 

The amount to be received on 
paying off after along voyage may 
& be diminished where the families 
4 of some merchant officers and of @ 

few foremast men are allowed to 

receive monthly allotments of part 
rE the earnings of their bread win- 

‘ners. Some other men have little 
4 or no wages to receive on discharge, 

because they only joined the ships 
tet the last port of call, to replace 
| others who, had they completed 
the trips, might have had many 
i months’ wages due. It is obvious 
that under an agreement to pay 


t 


4 
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(| wages on the completion of a long 
trip, calling at several ports, it is 
an economical advantage to the 
employer when any of the original 
) crew can be induced, at any inter- 
\ mediate port of call, ‘to break their 
agreements to remain by the ship 
till pay day. Fourteen thousand 
i merchant seamen thus ‘“ desert- 
ed,” as the process is officially call- 
) ed, abroad, in 1895, leaving, as is 
| supposed, at least £145,000 wages 
| and effects unaccounted for in the 
» hands of their employers. 
' Besides the lJarge amounts of 
) hard cash which long- voyage mer- 
+ chant seamen carry away on their 
» persons from the consul’s office on 
| discharge, there are advance notes, 
| given on engagement for new voy- 
ages, which are usually cashed 
iY | through certain persons, and 
} which thus open up a further pos- 
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sible harvest reapable from the 
prospective earnings of long-voy- 
age men. 

It is these two modes of pay- 
ment, involving discharge, which 
give rise to the crimping of British 
merchant sailors in the long-voy- 
age trade discharged or engaged, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The Board of Trade, acting un- 
der the authority of Parliament, 
intervenes between the shipowner 
and his crew, with a view to see- 
ing that fair play is done on both 
sides. In the home ports the 
Board strives to safeguard sailors 
from the depredators to whom 
these modes of withholding wages 
for long periods, and of discharg- 
ing crews at the end of each voy- 
age, naturally, if not necessarily, 
give rise. The government has 
thus safeguarded and protected 
merchant seamen very effectively, 
though not completely, when paid 
off at home. But it has been most 
remiss in its duties to the British 
crews discharged abroad. 

The three principal foreign ports 
of discharge and engagement for 
British merchant crews are Ant- 
werp, Hamburg and Rotterdam; 
though there are fairly large num- 
bers discharged and engaged at 
Dankirk and Bremerhaven. The 
few thus dealt with at the sixteen 
smaller ports of discharge between 
Brest and the Elbe may be neg- 
lected. These operations take 
place at the British consulates, 
under the directions of our con- 
suls. hia and seamen each 
pay a shilling fee at the consulates 
for services to be rendered in this 
connection. The fees so paid at 
the three principal discharge ports 
are more than ample to cover all 
the expenditures necessary to safe- 
guard and protect British crews 
paid off at Antwerp, Hamburg, 
and Rotterdam, in the same way 
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and to the same degree as they are 
safeguarded by the Board of Trade 
arrangements in the United King- 
dom. 

In the year 1896 there were 47, 
798 discharges and engagements 
of seamen of British ships at the 
three consulates, for which ship- 
owners and merchant seamen paid 
£4,779 in fees for services to be 
rendered to them in connection 
therewith. It is not the business 
of British merchant seamen to sup- 
ply consuls or consulates, which 
would exist whether British sea- 
men were discharged or not. All 
that merchant seamen can be fair- 
ly called uvon to pay for, is the 
extra office staff and office accom- 
modation, and like outdoor assist- 
ance to that provided for them 
free of cost in the home ports. If 
this £4,779 were duly expended 
for the puposes for which it is 
paid into the exchequer by the 
consuls, there would be no more 
crimping at Antwerp, Hamburg, 
and Rotterdam, than in any large 
British port. 

Speaking generally, a crimp 
might be said to be one who ren- 
ders, or professes to render, to 
sailors a necessary service, for 
which service he exacts an exces- 
sive and dishonest charge. Though 
this definition may hardly cover 
the whole ground, it may at Jeast 
serve to elucidate the fact that a 
necessary service is generally the 
basis of the fraud practiced under 
the term ‘‘ crimping sailors.” 

A necessary service is required 
by shipowners and seamen from 
the British government at Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, and Rotterdam, 
for which they paid, in 1896, as 
much as £4,779 to the British ex- 
chequer. ‘That money has not 
been rendered back to seamen at 
these ports in the necessary ser- 
vice so paid for. If a private in- 
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dividual obtained money for an ex- 
pected service and did not render 
the service thus paid for, he would 
be regarded as acting dishonestly; 
and if the fraud were practised on 
a sailor, the recipient might be 
called a ‘‘crimp.” Has the British 
government, which has callously 
looked on upon the rascalities to 
which British crews have long 
been subjected at the three ports, 
whilst coolly pocketing the money 
paid to prevent these iniquities, 
got quite clean hands as to the 
disposal of this annual sum of 
£4.779? 

The amount of seamen’s wages: 
paid at the three consulates, to 
the 24,812 men discharged in 1896, 
was £228,072. Of this sum only 
£38 051 was remitted home from 
the consulates by seamen’s Money 
Orders. The remainder was car- 
ried out of the consulates into the 
slums of these three strange for- 
eign seaports in hard cash on the 
persons of British seamen, most 
of whom could not speak the lan- 
guages of the people around them. 
Why did they incur this risk? Be- 
cause, for the necessary service of 
a seamen’s Money Order an exces- 
sive charge was demanded. This 
necessary service is performed by 
the government in a home port 
without any charge whatever to 
merchant seamen. Whereas to 
send home £38,051 by seamen’s 
Money Orders, in 1896, from these 
three foreign ports, an extra £475 
was charged at our consulates to 
sailors, though they had already 
paid to the exchequer £4,779 for 
this very service, amongst other 
services to be rendered to them. 

The consul-general of Antwerp 
replied to a question put to him 
by the Karl of Dudley’s Depart- 
mental committee, on 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1897: ‘* Do you know many 
cases in which men have declined 
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ilto send their money home because 
vof the fee?” 

‘‘ Yes, I have known cases where 
piney said so, and then as a result 
paney very often got robbed. I know 
/ of a seaman who had £100 in gold 
in his pocket. [advised him to take 

»@ money order, but he would not 
| pay the 3d. in the pound (te. £1 
, 5s. fee), and I believe he was rob- 
#bed.... Ourproportion of Money 
1) Orders is very small. We had only 
£13,000 last year, although the 
jj amount paid in wages was £101, 
#880. The exact amount received in 
_Money Orders was £13,911 5s. 9d. 
% for 1896, which is, as you will ob- 
i) serve, a rather small proportion.” 
\ Lord Dudley’s committee report- 
fed 8th July, 1897, that ‘several 
witnesses have expressed the opin- 
ion that this fee operates to deter 
/ seamen in many cases from remit- 
{i ting their money. The consul- 
6 general at Hamburg told us that 
4 the commission so charged ‘is one 
| of the great grievances of seamen,’ 
“ and that ‘scarcely a crew is paid 
4 off without some complaint from 
6 some of the members about it.’ 
i We have no doubt that there is a 
i 


strong feeling among seamen gen- 
erally that Money Orders abroad, 
no less than at home, should be 
4 issued free of charge; and we are 
9 80 persuaded of the desirability of 
t encouraging the remission of wages 
fi In every possible way, that we re- 
} commend that the fee in question 
should at once be abolished.” 
Again, in their summary, the 
) committee report: “That the re- 
() mittance fees under the Money 
\, Order and Transmission systems 
' are, in the case of larger sums, un- 
4) duly high, and deter seamen from 
)) remitting wages home; and.... 
i should be abolished.” 
| But yet the exorbitant fees are 
4 not abolished, because the ex- 
| chequer claims that £4,779 receiy- 
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ed as fees from shipowners and 
seamen for necessary services to 
be rendered to them in connection 
with discharges and engagements 
of crews in the three principal 
ports of discharge abroad, should 
not be applied to that specific 
purpose, but should go into the 
general coffers of the State as if it 
were the proceeds of a tax. Sailors 
may be excused if they indignantly 
ask if this action of the exchequer 
is not ‘‘crimping British crews 
abroad?” 

The president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking at 
the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, at Southampton, on the 
17th September, 1596, said: ‘‘As 
regards the transmission of wages 
free (from abroad), we consider the 
charge of 3d. in the £ most exces- 
sive, when the Cheque Bank charges 
2d. only for amounts up to £5, and 
Ad. over £5; so that, by thissystem, 
to remit £50 costs 4d., whereas 
the consuls charge 12s. 6d., being 
3d. in the £ for remitting the 
same amount. Surely the govern- 
ment is in a position to remit cash 
as cheaply as the Cheque Bank. 
We consider these Money Orders 
should be issued free, considering 
that 2s. is paid for every man dis- 
charged—l1s. by the man, and 1s. 
by the shipowner; and that this 
fee would well cover the cost to 
the government; but at any rate, 
the man should not be charged 
more than the cost of the Cheque 
Bank system.” On this sugges- 
tion, a resolution was passed by 
the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce:—‘‘That the facilities 
granted by the Board of Trade 
during many years past for the 
transmission of seamen’s wages 
free of cost from any port in the 
United Kingdom, and the experi- 
ment during the past eighteen 
months at Dunkirk having proved 
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a great boon to the families of sea- 
men, the Board of Trade be re- 
spectfully asked to arrange that 
similar facilities of a permanent 
character be given for the trans- 
mission from the following ports 
on the continent where large num- 
bers of British seamen are dis- 
charged, namely:—Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Dunkirk, and Havre; and 
that the Board be further asked 
for free Money Orders to be issued 
at other continental ports where 
British seamen are discharged.” 
The report of the committee, 
under the Karl of Dudley, appoint- 
ed to consider the question of the 
engagement and discharge of Brit- 
ish seamen at continental ports 
within the Home Trade limit (c. 
8,577 and c. 8578 of 1897) fully 
confirmed the extraordinary com- 
plaints which long-voyage mer- 
chant seamen had been making all 
over the world for years of the 
rascalities to which they had been 
subjected at Antwerp, Hamburg, 
and Rotterdam. ‘The marvel is, 
that it should require an official 
committee to inform the govern- 
ment of what had been so notori- 
ous to outsiders for several years, 
and which occurred under the 
eyes of three British consuls, and, 
in some degree, under the very 
roofs of the consulates. What can 
be the system of annual consular 
reports, or of superior observation, 
which leaves the Home govern- 
ment in official ignorance of mat- 
ters of such public notoriety oc- 
curring so near our shores as Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, and Rotterdam. 
The three consulates are starved 
of necessary office accommodation 
and of the requisite office staff, 
whilst the exchequer pockets the 
£4,779 received in fees to supply 
both. Hence the ordinary crimps 
(called ‘‘shipping-masters”) had 
to be admitted to the consulates 
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to do office work, such as is done 
by government clerks at the Board 
of Trade offices in the United 
Kingdom. The committee report: 
‘‘We are clearly of opinion that 
the course followed is open to grave 
objection, as tending to impress 
seamen with the idea that the 
‘shipping-masters’ are officials, and 
that their fees are compulsory. 
This is especially the case at Ham- 
burg, where the two ‘shipping- 
masters’ (acting in partnership), 
who have consular recognition, 
undertake a large amount of cleri- 
cal work in connection with ship- 
ping business at the consulate, and 
practically act as members of the 
consular staff.” So here we have 
the exchequer pocketing a large 
proportion of the £4,779 paid by 
sailors and shipowners for addi- 
tional consular staff; whilst two of 
the crimping fraternity who 
‘practically act as members of 


.the consular staff,” were bleeding 


sailors to the extent, in this one 
case, of ‘“‘about £4,000 a year” 
(see question 2,354, evidence of 
Captain R. Pitman, R. N.) This 
had been going on for at least 
twelve years, apparently without 
the official knowledge of the Home 
government. 

Perhaps the division of depart- 
mental responsibility in Whitehall 
may explain this long-continued 
official ignorance. The consuls are 
officers of the Foreign Office, to 
which British merchant seamen 
are supposed to be rather a nui- 
sance than an object of intelli- 
gent interest. It is ordinarily the 
duty of the Board of Trade to 
watch over the affairs of merchant 
seamen. So that the Board of 
Trade may have unofficially 
known, through its home officers, 
that British sailors were being 
robbed wholesale of earnings, 
health, and character, at the three 


oreign ports of discharge; but it 
could do nothing, as the official 
knowledge and authority were at 
the Foreign Office. Merchant sail- 
ors naturally regard the Board of 
\Trade as their best friend, and 
Gwould undoubtedly tell its ‘home 
officers how they were cheated, 
drugged, and robbed near, if not 
hactually in, the three British con- 
sulates, by men who “‘ practically 
act as members of the consular 
fstaff.” Nobody, however, could 
fe sueh tales, as they brought 


ithe consulates and the Foreign 
LOffice into the proceedings. The 
sailors’ stories surpassed all recent 
home experience, and, so far as 
the consulates were concerned, all 
éreasonable belief. 
_ Meanwhile, consuls looking for 
‘professional advancement might 
f'well take the supposed Foreign 
Office uninterested and unsympa- 
thetic view of merchant seamen; 
jand thus save themselves from 
‘being officially regarded as busy- 
Wbodies. This, however, cannot 
‘be said of the consul of Dunkirk, 
twhose published annual reports 
‘for several years teemed with in- 
‘formation and suggestions for pre- 
‘venting these scandals, and for 
vrescuing British seamen, so far as 
»the port of Dunkirk was concern- 
ved. Without making a single ene- 
y of any honest man on the 
French shore, or getting the For- 
ign Office into a single scrape, 
his consul has succeeded in al- 
‘most cleansing the Augean stable, 
‘clearing out ,the worst of the 
crimps at Dankirk, and persuading 
the Board of Trade to let him have 
jjone of their out-door officials to 
feare for seamen. Mr. consul Tay- 
lor isrichly rewarded by the warm 
‘gratitude of British merchant sea- 
men on every ocean. In the tell- 
‘ing evidence of the Board of Trade 
lofficial, Captain R. Pitman, R. 
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N., who investigated these conti- 
nental rascalities, he well says: 
“¢ Dunkirk is an exceptional port.” 

Shipowners make no complaints 
of these iniquities. Why should 
they? Seamen are to them figures 
on the wrong side of the cash ac- 
count, and when the robberies 
take place, sailors have ceased to 
be in any employment. Merchant 
captains make no complaints for 
somewhat similar reasons, and in 
addition, the committee report, 
‘¢ We fear there is good ground for 
believing that captains are often 
interested parties in the employ- 
ment of shipping-masters.” Sea- 
men themselves cannot prosecute 
their robbers; for, being robbed, 
they have to go to sea at once to 
get food and lodging. 

It was a German judge who, de- 
spite the evidence given in court 
by a British consul general in favor 
of a firm of crimps, compelled of- 
ficial cognizance of what the judge 
called the ‘‘fraud and fleecing prac- 
tised ” under the consular eye on 
British crews in a German port. 
The consequent government en- 
quiries led to the appointment, on 
the 30th July, 1896, of a depart- 
mental committee presided over 
by the Harl of Dudley. Its report, 
made a year later, makes several 
excellent practical recommenda- 
tions, none of which appear as yet 
to have been carried out. They 
are understood to be estopped by 
the claim of the exchequer to hold 
on to the £4,779 consular fees re- 
ceived from the three ports, which 
would more than amply cover the 
contemplated expenditures involv- 
ed in greatly diminishing, if not 
putting down, crimping abroad, 
at least as much as is possible un- 
der the present deferred-pay and 
non-continuous employment sys- 
tem, or as it has been put down in 
the United Kingdom. Crimping 
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cannot, of course, be wholly sup- 
pressed so long as wages are with- 
held during the whole period of 
pone voyages, to be paid in hard 
cash in lump sums, on discharge, 
in the lowest slums of commercial 
seaports. But, even so, long-voy- 
age sailors paying off at home have 
been fairly safeguarded by the 
Board of Trade; they have also 
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been tolerably protected abroad « 
Dunkirk for about three years 
What is required at Antwerp 
Hamburg, and Rotterdam, is th 
application of similar well-triec 
official remedies, for the provisio1 
of which fees are annually paie 
into the exchequer amounting t 
£4,779, 


rr 


HUNTING UP THE DERELICT. 
BY THE REY. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Look! What is that object 
drifting over the sea? It is some- 
thing afloat, but no masts rise out 
of it. It is a mastless hull, anda 
hull without a tenant. Nobody 
walks the deck, or looks up out of 
the forecastle, or out of the cabin. 
A forsaken old hull, that the 
breaking waves sweep with their 
foam as if with a white broom. 

Towards night you see it again, 
the foam still rustling across its 
deck with a sound that makes you 
shiver. Night drops a curtain of 
mist over the pitiful old craft. 
Morning breaks and across the 
sea you look. There it is, that 
strange drift away upon the great 
sea. And look! ‘There is fog 
throwing ahead its misty skirmish- 
ers, and with it comes a big ocean 
steamer. There is a moment of 
suspense, and then the sound of a 
thump, a swash-sh-sh is caught, 
and on rides the big ocean travel- 
ler, leaving no trace of the colli- 
gion save &@ very uneasy sea and 
waves that seem to moan ‘“ Alas! 
alas |” 

If you could raise a tombstone 
above the grave of that sunken 
hull you might write its epitaph 
thus, ‘‘ Here lies a derelict!” A 
derelict then is an abandoned ves- 
sel, a craft lost, lost at sea. Float- 


ing there aimlessly, no one aboar: 
to steer it, the old hulk may tri 
up a vessel, and instead of sinking 
it sinks the unlucky collider. f 
becomes, therefore, a menace t 
navigation. It is recognized 1 
shipping news as a threat in th 
way of ships at sea. Its locatio: 
on a given day is reported, and i 
possible governments would han 
above it a great danger-board 
flashing down at night an electri 
warning, ‘‘ Look out!” 
Sometimes the government wi. 
send a revenue steamer to hun 
up the old derelict. It will stear 
away to north, to south, to east 
to west, looking, spying, search 
ing, hunting, all the time tryin 
to find this strange, unhapp 
thing of the sea, helplessly adit 
uselessly afloat. There itis. Ne 
only a big mat of sea-weed lai: 
down on the floor of the vast deer 
Yes, look, look! No, only a ledg 
across which the waves break, an: 
about it moans the sea in an eter 
nal unrest. Yes, look again. 
There is the derelict, the black 
waye-washed hull rising up agains 
the gray curtain of mist let dow: 
upon the sea. Found at last, th 
derelict ! What does all this mak 
you think of ? 
Come with me down into tha 


'899.] 
Iney. It isa miserable place. The 
ery buildings suggest pens. The 
people in their dirt look like pigs. 
o.00k at that man staggering to- 
‘yard you. He is blear-eyed. He 


‘ie was as bright, as hopeful a boy 
fis any that read this paper, but a 
nome that long ago lost all sight 
of him or even track of him. It is 
she derelict, the human soul out 
(upon a sea of misery, a sea of ruin. 
‘de is in his own way, he is in the 
qway of everybody that has any- 
Hhing to do with him. ‘‘ Let him 
*ro,” says somebody. ‘‘ Let the 
‘Saw run into him and run over 
fiim and sink him where he be- 
ongs. Let death overtake him. 
Away with the derelict! He is 
joast hope. He is not worth sav- 
‘ng. To destruction with him!” 
No, no! 

' This is not the sea of despair. 
The love of God is out searching 
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for him. That love may take the 
form of a man, a woman, search- 
ing for lost souls. It may take 
the form of the boy, the girl, 
reading this. It goes in human 
shape to that human soul out on 
the wild sea. It has words of 
pity and a hand of help. And 
now, thank God that there is a port 
close at hand. How many dere- 
licts out upon the sea could be 
saved, made over, repaired, refur- 
nished, and sent out upon new 
voyages, if there were a port at 
hand ! 

Let us rejoice that for the hu- 
man soul there is ever a port at 
hand. It is the love of God in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is close at 
hand, nigh to every soul, waiting, 
ready to help, yearning to save. 
Rejoice, sing, break forth into 
thanks! There is a new day shin- 
ing over the sea. There is a new 
world, new shore of promise, rising 
up out of the waters. It is redemp- 
tion through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.— The Presbyterian. 


| A HA’PORTH OF TAR. 


! A good many ships are spoiled 
for the want of a ha’p’orth of 
At least this is what the 
Vworld is fond of saying. Indeed it 
tnas said it so many times that the 
twords have at last become melted 
flown into a proverb. 

1 It is not at all difficult to fill up 
‘his short and crisp saying. 

The idea before the mind of the 
\jatterer is that of a man who has 
foeen at the trouble and expense 
bf building a brave and bonny 
‘hip. She has been built on the 
“vest lines, of the best timber, and 
boy the best workmen. And a very 
foretty picture she makes as she 
izlides away down the slips into 
‘the water. Now, everybody knows, 


or ought to know, that wood, both 
in ships and in many other places, 
is all the better for a good coat of 
tar. ‘Tar is a capital preservative 
of all timber. It is just here that 
the folly of the owner manifests 
itself. Having gone thus far, ha 
stops short. Instead of laying on 
a liberal supply of the best tar, he 
refuses to put on any, and sends 
his brand new ship out on the 
stormy sea entirely unprotected 
from the salt waves, the glaring 
sun, and the attacks of maritime 
insects. Of course his ship is not 
likely to last as long as ships are 
supposed to do; and of course, as 
men look upon her decaying sides 
and perishing bottom, they cannot. 
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refrain from saying to one anoth- 
er, “There goes the ship that is 
being spoiled for a ha’p’orth of 
tar.” For, you see, tar is no ex- 
pensive article to be bought by 
the ounce. A little outlay goes a 
long way in its purchase. And 
how supreme must be the folly of 
the man who will pour out his 
thousands in the building of a 
ship but who begrudges a few half 
pence in the infinitely smaller out- 
lay for the necessary tar ! 

Now some of my readers are not 
shipbuilders, I know, and are 
never likely to be. And yet they 
may be just as foolish in their nig- 
gardly economies. ‘They too may 
spoil their ‘‘ ships ” for a miserable 
“‘ha’p’orth of tar.” Let us con- 
sider the matter together. 

How much good work is spoiled 
for want of the last bit of needed 
energy! It is the last step which 
tells in all Christian work. And 
it is the lack of this last finishing 
touch which spoils all. Thus 
many a teacher will diligently 
prepare his lesson, pray over it, 
and faithfully deliver it, but fall 
short in its personal application in 
after conversation and visit. Many 
blows go to the knocking down of 
an obstinate wall, but it is the 
last one which achieves the tri- 
umph. ‘The golden rule for every 
worker is, ‘‘ Carry things to a full 
conclusion. Don’t let your energy 
flag until you have done all that 
can be done. ‘Take care of the 
finishing touches, and be sure to 
remember the tar.” 

How much kindly feeling is lost 
for the lack of its proper expres- 
sion! Itislikea fine ship without 
itstar. Goodness of heart in the 
rough i3 not half so effectual as 
goodness of heart in the smooth. 
Unexpressed sympathy might just 
as well not exist, for all the com- 
fort it gives to folks in trouble. 
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The best of feelings and the besi 
of intentions are often spoiled for 
want of the ha’p’orth of tar. Lei 
your sympathy overflow into ¢ 
smile, vibrate in the warm hand- 
clasp, flow brightly out in the soft 
and tender word, and the very 
sympathy will be the purer and 
stronger for it. At any rate, if 
can no longer be said that your 
kindly heart, like the ship, is 
spoiled for want of a ha’p’orth of 
tar. 

How much unnecessary wear 
and tear there is in life! With 
tarred rigging and tarred bottom 
the ship is saved a vast deal o/ 
wearing friction. Just think o3 
the wild winds whistling through 
the untarred rigging, or the rough 
waves dashing against the untar- 
red sides of the vessel. There are 
not many ships which would last 
out their natural life exposed to all 
this wear and tear. And is man, 
with all his tenderness and soft- 
ness, any the more likely to stana 
the wear and tear of life without 
some such cushion for his exist- 
ence? We do well to remembez 
that whatever saves friction pro- 
longs life as well as smooths it. 

How many things there are to 
keep us back in our life’s course ! 
We don’t want to add to theiz 
number. For, after all, we are 
exactly like the ship in this, that, 
without the tar, we drag in our 
progress onwards. It makes a con- 
siderable difference in our speed 
whether the ship’s sides are tarred. 
ornot. And it makes a percept- 
ible difference to our soul’s prog- 
ress whether we diminish inconsis- 
tencies, and such like resistances. 
That Christian moves on the fast 
est who gives the world the leas 
hold upon his soul. 

Don’t, then, let us spoil th 
suis progress for a “ ha’p’orth of 
ar. | 


| Nothing is unimportant in life 
‘pwhich affects the soul! Very often 
Tit is the neglect of things which 
seem the most trivial and unim- 


(idamage. The tar would seem to 
“tbe just such a trifle; and yet, as I 
have tried to show, the ship may 
‘tbe spoiled for want ‘of it. No wise 
man disdains attention to little 
‘things, not even the tar. 

| My dear friends, let us now look 
| round and see where the tar is 
fap Then let us diligently 


apply it. Tar is so cheap that 
there is no need whatever to spare 
(it. Lay it liberally on with a 
@ double coat. And should it in 
i course of time wear thin, give it 
f) another application. It would be 
}asad pity to spoil the ship fora 
) ha’p’orth of tar.—Charles Courte- 
| nay, in the People’s Own Paper. 
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Sailor Talk. 


In the vast amount of narrative 
which has of late been read regard- 
| ing ships and the sea, few persons 
| have stopped to think to what an 
extent the English language has 

been enriched by sea terms. For 

| instance, in response to the every- 
| day query, ‘‘How are you?” 

) many will answer, “First rate, 

i thanks.” The latter has no idea 

| that he is perpetuating the re- 

! membrance of the old line-of-bat- 

\ tle ship Yirst Rate. The navy in 

) past days had six ‘‘ rates” or classes 

|) of vessels. Sea proverbs are also 

, met in daily use. For example, 

_ “The devil to pay, and no pitch 

‘ hot.” One never thinks why 

' “devil” or ‘‘ pay ” should be men- 

| tioned. The saying originates in 

| the mystery of calking the seams 
of a ship’s deck. The outside 
seam, called by sailors the water- 
way seam, obtained among calkers 
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the term of “the devil,” through 
the difficulty of calking it; to 
“pay ” is to run hot pitch along 
the calked seams. We say of a 
man who is going wrong, “ He is 
on the wrong tack,” sometimes in 
error using the word track. A 
vessel on the wrong tack may 
drive ashore, or, if in a hurricane, 
be engulfed in the heart of the 
storm. 

Suppose some one “‘spins you a 
yarn.” He may tell you of the 
unlucky fellow who is ‘‘ among the 
breakers;” of the villain ‘sailing 
under false colors;” the heroine 
showing ‘‘signals of distress;” the 
hero striving bravely “against 
wind and tide,” yet true to his 
love as the “needle to the pole;” 
presently the two are ‘‘wafted” 
by a ‘‘ favoring gale” safely ‘“‘into 

ort.” In politics the “ship of 
state” blunders on with Lord 
Tom Noddy ‘‘at the helm;” oc- 
casionally some high official is 
‘‘thrown overboard ” by his party. 

Colloquially, we growl at an in- 
terrupter for ‘*‘ shoving in his oar;’ 
we speak of two scoundrels as 
“tarred with the same brush;” 
we advise our friend to ‘‘ go with 
the current,” and we speak of him 
to others as all fair and ‘‘ above- 
board.” Jack is a bit ‘‘rakish,” 
and sometimes ‘‘ half seas over;” 
if he does not reform he will some 
day find himself ‘‘ high and dry,” 
and “laid up ” for good. 

Such terms as in “‘ good trim,” 
a “‘snug berth,” to ‘‘carry on,” 
at ‘“‘close quarters,” to “fit out,” 
and so on, are familiar to all. 
Here are the derivations of three 
of the last mentioned: ‘‘ Rakish.” 
In old war days privateers, pirates 
and such gentry, depended upon 
the speed of their vessels; these 
had their masts ‘‘ raking ” or slant- 
ing ; such a vessel was said to be 
‘“‘rakish ”’—that is, a fast and 
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doubtful customer. ‘‘'T'o carry on” 


is to keep sail set longer than a 
very prudent man would do ; reck- 
lessness. ‘‘ Close quarters.” The 


modern meaning is well under- 


stood; the derivation is curious. 
‘“‘Close quarters” were strong 
wooden barriers stretched across 
the deck and used for retreat and 
shelter when the ship was board- 
ed. The old slave ships were thus 
fitted in case of the slaves getting 
loose. In the old naval wars the 
term meant two ships in action, 
with their sides touching, as was 
eo the case.—Chicago Chroni- 
cle. 
—_ = 4 ___ 


A Tale of a Tract. 


Blessed are they that sow by all 
waters, and often the tokens of 
blessing come in unexpected ways. 
One night as a sailor under the in- 
fluence of strong drink was passing 
out of the Catharine Mission, New 
York City, the missionary stand- 
ing at the door said to him, ‘‘ Are 
you a Christian ?” 

**T’ll give you a straight tip on 
that, lady, 1 am not by a long 
slide. Iam about three sheets in 
the wind now, and I may get out 
another and a jib before I get on 
board the vessel.” 

‘‘' You don’t feel the need of a 
friend, then,” said the missionary; 
“‘but if you ever need a friend, 
read that,” and she handed him a 
little tract, “‘ My Friend,” with a 
copy of the New Testament. 

The drunken sailor went his 
way, and she saw him no more for 
a long time, but some two years 
afterwards he came into her Bible 
class one Sunday afternoon, and 
with a radiant face came to the 
front seat as if he knew he was 
welcome, and when the opportun- 
ity was afforded, told how he en- 
tered the mission intoxicated, got 
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the little tract, went on board tha 
vessel drunk, and started out ta 
sea. After they had been out foun 
or five weeks a terrible storm came 
upon them, and there seemed tc 
be no chance for them to ever 
reach the shore. Then he thought 
he needed a friend, remembered 
the tract and book, read them and 
prayed, and found a Friend in- 
deed. | 
From that time his whole life 
was changed. A new life had en- 
tered into him. His comrades 
wondered at the change, and ask- 
ed him how it was. He gave them 
the little tract to read, and three 
of his shipmates read it and found 
Christ ; and so he had come back 
to give glory to God and tell what 
great things the Lord had done 
for him. 

Is not such an instance an en- 
couragement to still cast the bread 
upon the waters, and send out the 
same little tract, which can go on 
land and sea to bear the message 
of salvation to dying men, pro- 
claiming to them the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and the faith- 
fulness of that heavenly Friend, 
who has said, ‘‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee ;” who has 
promised to be with us ‘‘ alway, 
even unto the end of the world”? 
—The Christian. 


i Se 
Bad Books, 


A young sailor married a thrifty 
young woman, began housekeep- 
ing in humble quarters, and set 
up family prayer. When in port 
his seat in the little church was 
never vacant. 

And so things went on, until 
one day he fell down the hold of 
his ship and was too much injured 
to go the voyage; but he had a 
snug home to anchor in, and a 
faithful wife to nurse him. 
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' She brought but little to her 
Shusband, only a bundle of books 
Weft her by her dead father. These 
a stored away in an old sea- 
échest, and now, when looking for 


Be mething to interest him indoors, 
hey remembered and hunted them 


up. 
fA tow more years went by. James 
had recovered and was on ship- 
}board again. In port he was rare- 
‘ly seen at the house of God; he 
}/became a swearer, a scoffer, a hard 
Pdrinker. 
{A sad change for the poor fel- 
vlow! What caused it? When did 
Hit begin ? 
; Hear his own account: ‘‘ My 
\ wife’s legacy from her father’s old 
area lot of infidel, blas- 
fphemous books, ruined me! I 
jread them at first from having 
(nothing to do, and then from curi- 
gosity ; but their poison entered my 
fsoul. I had not learning enough 
‘to argue them down, nor faith 
enough to rise above them; so 
| they drew me on the lee-shore of 
unbelief, and I am in danger of 
) being wrecked eternally.” 


i a a 


On the Ocean of Life. 
4 


The sea is the great highway of 
/ nations. We used to be taught that 
/ oceans separated the continents 
they rolled between; now we are 
> learning that they wnite them, that 
f these apparent wastes of water are 
| a liquid highway joining the ends 
of the earth together, opening myr- 
: jad avenues of travel, unobstructed 
‘by mountains or ravines or deserts, 
whereby the whole world may hold 
friendly communication and learn 
| the meaning of brotherhood by re- 
 ciprocal interchange of merchan- 
-dise, material and spiritual. 
To cross and recross such an 
ocean for friendly commerce with 
all nations, bearing the rich freight 
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of a pure and liberal Christianity 
to every port and every ship spok- 
en, is a great privilege. Never to 
make dishonest entries or sail un- 
der false colors, never to pass a 
signal of distress for the sake of a 
quick passage, never to run down 
smaller crafts or take the wind out 
of another’s sails on a lee shore, 
never to be chartered for an im- 
moral trade, never to blockade a 
port for gain, always making the 
wide sea a highway for wide min- 
istries of love and mercy, sending 
out life-boats to the wrecked, sup- 
plying those long wrecked and 
short of food with fresh provi- 
sions, giving to befogged narigat 
tors their latitude and longitude, 
taking on board the crew and pas- 
sengers of sinking ships and send- 
ing them on by the first ‘“‘ home- 
ward bound,” bearing the freight 
that never spoils, and on which 
no duties are laid by any nation, 
the freight of good will, helpful- 
ness, brotherly love, the religion 
of the ‘‘golden rule” and the 
“good Samaritan,” into every 
port, and leaving it in every inlet 
and bay along the coast, saluting 
the fishing-smacks and tug-boats 
of humanity with the same cordi- 
ality as the stately steamships 
bearing titled lords and ladies or 
untitled but equally noble men 
and women over the sea, supply- 
ing with fresh oil the light-houses 
along the shore, and looking to the 
buoys on reefs and shoals, taking 
fresh soundings for the new charts 
where the old have proved faulty, 
marking the variations of the com- 
pass in different localities, and the 
hidden currents that sweep one 
out of his course without his 
knowing it,—so making the navi- 
gation of the great sea of human 
life safer for all,—oh, this is a 
glorious, glorious privilege, well 
worth the braving of any perils!— 
fev. W. P. Tilden. 
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Self-discipline on the “Olym- 
pia.” 


Talk about the iron-clad pledge! 
What do you think of these armor- 
clad rules that follow? They are 
the regulations of the Floating 
Society of Christian Endeavor on 
board the battle-ship Olympia, 
Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship. Some 
of the members were growing care- 
less, and the adoption of these 
rules was a sort of re-organization 
arrangement got up by themselves. 
They fire pretty straight, don’t 
they? 

I. Every member shall diligent- 
ly attend the meetings the society 
will hold on board. 

II. No member shall use tobac- 
co under any circumstances. 

III. Every member shall abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks. 
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IV. No member shall borrow 
money on interest, or lend oun 
money on interest. e 

V. Every member shall abstair: 
from such company, on board op 
on shore, as will hurt the progress 
of his Christian life. 

VI. Every member shall alwayg 
wear his pin when in uniform. 

VII. Any member violating the 
regulations of the society shall be 
warned three times; if he does 
not comply with the requirements, 
his name shall be dropped from 
the membership roll. 

VIII. Every one becoming a 
member of this Floating Society 
of Christian Endeavor shall read 
these regulations, and, after good 
consideration, shall sign his name 
earnestly and faithfully.—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


Mr. K. I, Bere writes on January 7: 


We have only to sow noble corn and to 
sow on on expectation. Not less than five 
days a week meetings are held for sailors. 
Three times they are conducted by myself 
and twice a week by one cf my fellow- 
workers, but to all these meetings I have 
to assemble the sailors from the ships, 
from the boarding: houses, and from their 
lodgings. We have two different harbors, 
reaching far in the north and south; on 
this account there is a good deal of run- 
ning about for me in order to speak to 
sailors for a little while, give them a tract 
and invite them to our meetings. From 
the private conversations which I have 
had with sailors I have got the impression 
that it is easier to reach the sailor when 
alone than during the meetings, When 
nobody is listening to him it is easier to 


induce him to open his heart. I hav 
tried to call the depressed soul to oper 
his heart to Jesus, the Saviour of sinners 
I have also after the meetings often had 
a chance to talk to such souls, though th 
experience I have had in these cases ha: 
sometimes made me wonder if this is al 
ways the right way. When the Spirit i 
working on the auditors in detaining 
them in the meeting-place, it seems t 
me to be a broad hint of the Spirit tha 
an after meeting is to be had, in which 
however, much wisdom and humility ar 
required if we are not to be deceived by 
hypocrites and help ourselves to nourisl 
hypocrisy. On the other side, if any 
body must be persuaded to remain agains 
his will, I consider it better to let hin 
alone with the impression he has got 
God will not therefore let him go, bu 
faithfully follow him with His Spirit. O 
course it is most delightful to see th 
fruits of one’s work, but ‘‘blessed ar 
those who.do not see but believe.” 


' On December 1 all the sailors of this 
ibarbor were invited to an evening enter- 

tainment by the Young Men’s Christian 
‘Association, where they spent a few 


‘be present, and I hope that some of the 
‘sailors got an impression which will not 
soon be effaced. 

The days before Christmas I collected a 
»)sum of money to help a few poor sailors, 
who were in need of the most indispensa- 

ble, food and lodging. At this time of 

‘the year it is not easy for them to get 
)) shipping, even if they want to work, and 
isome of them prefer to go from place to 
lace and live on alms. These it is most 
ifficult to help, as they will not help 
© themselves, 


| Number of ships in port since last 

statement, 560; religious services held, 
39; average attendance of seamen at re- 
ligious services, 12, of others, 4; religious 
(visits to hospitals, 20, on ships, 600, in 
i boarding-houses, 90; Bibles and Testa- 
@ ments distributed, 70, tracts, &c., 1,200. 
| 


STOCKHOLM. 


( Mr. J.T. Hepsrrom writes on January 
‘1: 

| My visits on board the vessels during 
® the past quarter have, through the grace 
‘of God, spread light and joy in many 
‘hearts. But the most beautiful hours 
t have been the Friday evenings when we 
4 have had festivals with about eighty sail- 
| ors assembled. Ladies have assisted with 
| their beautiful songs and music, and pas- 
, tors from various churches have preach- 
Jj ed the Crucified One. More than a hun- 
‘| dred seamen have thanked the Lord for 
| all the blessings they have received. We 
i have also had a few shipwrecked crews 
who have been with us at the meetings, 
4 and some of them have acknowledged 
| that it was through the Lord’s mercy 
) they were saved. One evening I asked 
{one of them if “he would not give his 
heart to Jesus, agd after the sermon that 
man fell down on his knees and prayed 
{ that Christ would pardon him all his 
_ transgressions, and God heard his prayer 
and filled his heart with peace. After 
_that he commenced to praise the Lord 
for His boundless love. All of this crew 
‘had suffered frightfully before they got 
/ ashore on an island, and, saddest of all, 
two lads of the crew were drowned. We 
had also a shipwrecked crew from an 
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Italian ship. That crew was one even- 
ing with us at our meeting, and after- 
wards I spoke to them in English and 
presented each one of them a portion of 
the Bible and a couple of good books in 
their own language. They commenced 
at once to read them, 

On the 7th of October I met a captain, 
one of my friends. He told me that his 
wife was very ill, and he asked me to pay 
her a visit. He informed me that his 
wife’s sister was at his home to nurse his 
dear wife. When I came to the sick lady 
she received me with great joy. I found 
her longing for the bread of life, and 
with open heart she received every word 
I spoke to her, 

I found in October a young second 
mate in the hospital who had his leg 
crushed, and after a few weeks he left 
the hospital with joy in his heart. 

In the prison an old sailor, who had 
often refused Christ, met with the great 
change, and I had to sit down with him 
about an hour and listen to the joyful 
news about his salvation. 

Christmas evening was celebrated as 
usual in the Sailors’ Home. Between two 
and three hundred sailors were assembled. 
We had the honor that evening to be vis- 
ited by our beloved King, Oscar II, who 
takes a great interest in the welfare of 
the sailors. With humble attention he 
listened to the sermon preached by me 
and I had the honor to receive his thanks 
for it. Afterwards he distributed the 
Christmas presents to every seaman, and 
we saw only happy faces and heard from 
every one expressions of gratitude. 

The following statistics show the work 
during the past year: Visits to vessels. 
1,380; tracts distributed to seamen, 21, 
602, Bibles, 6, Testaments, 201, portions 
of the Bible, 609; visits to families, hos- 
pitals and prisons, 115; book bags issued 
and placed on vessels, 247, number of 
volumes in these bags, 5,820; magazines, 
10,985, Bibles, 127, Testaments, 171. 


SUNDSVALL, 


The Rey. E. Erixsson writes on Janu- 
ary 2: 

When navigation came to a stand in 
our harbors I entered upon a journey 
along the north coast, preaching every- 
where along the coast and Hernosand, 
Solleftea, Orneholdrovik, to many people. 
When I consoled and edified others I was 
much strengthened in my spirit; God be 
praised ! 


90 


A young man that had oceasioned his 

arents much sorrow, a drunkard, a gam- 
Ber, a free-thinker, a blasphemer, has in 
the hospital repented bitterly of his sins. 
But it was difficult enough for him to 
believe in God’s mercy. Still, after much 
exhortation and prayer, he has been able 
to believe that the holy blood has puri- 
fied him from all his sins. Now he is 
living in his parents’ home, where he 
waits a happy death. 

A man in his best years, who has also 
been living in the hospital; died happily 
in his home on December 17. 

Daring the last three months 1 have 

reached in chapels 48 times, on ship- 
Foard, once, in other places, 18 times; 
prayer-meetings, 57; visits to hospital, 9, 
to lodging- houses, 65, on ships, 110; Bi- 
bles and books distributed, 58, tracts, 
1,500; and have travelled 480 miles. 


GOTHENBURG, 


Mr. CuristiaAn NIELSEN writes on Jan- 
uary 11: 


God’s blessing has been on every de- 
partment of our work, but most of all on 
our noon services on shipboard. <A song 
and prayer service on the vessel when it 
is about to leave the port has a good ef- 
fect on the sailors, of whom some never 
put their foot inside of a church door or 
mission hall. 

Captain Low writes from Barbados: 

‘> How often we have had reason during 
this voyage to remember your parting 
words, ‘sail life’s ocean as if every voy- 
age were the last.’ We had a very stormy 
and rough voyage and reached our desti- 
nation, Cape Town, with the loss of two 
of my crew. I am glad to say that one of 
them I believe surrendered to God four 
days before he was thrown overboard by a 
heavy sea. He had been under convic- 
tion of sin since the noon service the day 
before we left the port of Gothenburg. 
It was a blessed hour we had together, it 
made a deep impression upon all hands, 
and I am persuaded that there are others 
of the crew who will come out for Christ, 
they are under deep conviction.” 

This together with an extract from a 
sailor’s letter will encourage other work- 
ers: 

‘¢It is now seven months ago since I 
was at Gothenburg, but I have not for- 
gotten your place or the benefit I receiv- 
ed from your mission, for which I shall 
be thankful all my life. By to day’s 
mail I send you fifteen kroner, which I 
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wish you would use to pay some one te 
help you to row your boat when you visit 
vessels anchoring in the stream. I re- 
member how warm and tired you were 
from rowing your boat against the tide, 
when you came on board our ship and be- 
gan to sing ‘There is a fountain filled) 
with blood,’ and the Rev. Mr. Bourn 
read the gospel to us. That day was a 
turning point in my life, it made me 
think of the many efforts made to bring 
the gospel of love to us seafaring men, 
and how little we were thinking of the 
sacrifices made for our sake.” 

At the mission we have had a very large 
attendance of sailors during the past 
quarter. Some of our friends have organ- 
ized a band and choir which are great at~ 
tractions. Sailors testify that God has 
done great things for them. 

On October 26 we had our anniversary,, 
a social gathering occurred after the gos- 
pel service. The Rev. Mr. BoxHiin and 1 
pees to the friends and supporters of 
the mission hall and to the sailors, and 
new resolutions were made to be more 
faithful to the great cause, the salvation 
of the men of the sea. 

On Christmas evening we had a Christ- 
mas supper, and Mrs. NIgusENn and the 
ladies of the Bible Bag Committee had 
everything nicely arranged. After sup- 
per we prayed with two sailors who want- 
ed to become Christians. Also on De- 
cember 28 we had a Christmas gathering 
at the Sailors’ Home to whieh we had in- 
vited about two hundred sailors of nine 
different nationalities. As I was not well 
I left the gathering very early. The Rev. 
Mr. Boutin and the Rev. Mr, Lunpsen 
carried on the meeting, and three sailors 
yer moved that evening to surrender to 

od. 

Number of religious services held in 
chapel during the past quarter, 15, on 
shipboard, 12, in hospital, 9, elsewhere, 
14; average attendance of seamen, 45; 
religious visits to hospital, 16, in board- 
ing-houses and on shipboard, 436; Bibles 
and Testaments distributed, 223, tracts 
and books, 3,674. 


* 
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‘Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN, 


The Rey. A. WoLLESEN writes on Jan: 
uary 1: 


For a number of years no larger crowds 
of seafaring men have thronged our read: 


1899. ] 


ing room and chapel than during the past 
‘quarter. A craving desire to hear of Jesus 
and His love has been manifested. 
I entered a Norwegian bark to invite 
) officers and crew to evening services. The 
cook was unable to attend, but I[ left him 
ja few tracts and a Testament. 
oarded the vessel a few days later he 
told me he had read the tracts and was 
jweading in the Testament and he said 
*‘from my childhood I have known the 
mSeripture, but my path has not for years 
een in correspondence with its divine 
‘Sdoctrine, but now I find there is still 


rd and aswearer, but, thank God, now I 
jam a Christian, I am sober and know the 
blessing of prayer.” 
& A memorial sermon on captain INcvER- 
SON was preached in our Bethel ship on 
Boctcber 28. Brother IN@VERSON was con- 
verted as a young sailor and remained 
‘unto his death one of the brig atest Chris- 
fitians ever known. Wherever he went he 
&was an evangelist. His testimonies and 
‘Sprayers ever breathed a deep spiritual in- 
5tercourse with God, and brought a fresh 
sbreeze from the ocean of love. The pul- 
spits of the assemblies where seamen gath- 
‘ered in North Sea and Baltic harbors 
‘were at his disposal. Few have manifest- 
ed greater zeal in efforts for the salvation 
eof souls and the building up of Zion. His 


sfriends were invited on board his ship. 
Brother InaveRson spoke of Genesis xii: 
”5, “‘And they went forth to go into the 
and of Canaan, and into the land of 
Canaan they came.” He gave out a gos- 
pel hymn, led in the singing to the last 
‘line with his sweet and thrilling voice, 
jand in a moment, without any previous 
‘sickness, he closed his eyes on earth and 
joined the celestial band. 

} On November 18 we celebrated our nine- 
(teenth anniversary in connection with our 
Lutheran friends. Our chapel was deco- 
rated with American and Kuropean flags, 
‘put the best ornament was every seat oc- 
cupied by an attentive audience gathered 
‘in from Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Finland ships. The Rev. Mr, Prior, 
-whose love and interest in the men of the 
sea has been manifested during many 
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years, preached and gave thanks to God 
for the divine blessing which had been 
manifested upon every department of our 
work, Thanks were offered to various 
Tract and Bible Societies, to the AMERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S F'R1END Society for its an- 
nual donation and loving interest. Twen- 
ty-eight Testaments were distributed that 
evening, and at an after meeting business 
was transacted for eternity. 

A work of grace was manifested from 
November 17 to 26; five men of a Norwe- 
gian bark gave themselves to the Lord. 
May these brethren take sacred counsel 
together to confirm their faith and hope. 

The Christmas festivity has been cele- 
brated for Scandinavian, German and 
British mariners. Princess Maris, the 
beloved wife of Prince WALDEMAR, cap- 
tain in the navy and member of our Sea- 
men’s Mission, gave the Christmas tree 
with royal gifts. She with three sons 
partook in our festivity and were rejoiced 
to find nearly three hundred happy mar- 
iners in our Bethel ship. 

We implore the prayers of our many 
friends in America that our eyes be stead- 
ily on the Captain of our salvation. 

Number of religious services held in 
chapel, 42, on shipboard, 11, in hospital, 
5, elsewhere, 3; average attendance of 
seamen at religious services, 150, of oth- 
ers, 50; religious visits to hospitals, 26, 
on ships, 376, in boarding-houses, 348; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 291, 
tracts, &c., 6,200, 


=a <a 


Germany. 
HAMBURG, 


Mr. H. M. Saarpe writes on January 
a 


We have had here in Hamburg a whole 
family converted, a captain, wife and 
children. I find that they are a great 
help to me in my services. I induced 
the captain to sign the pledge and when 
he had signed he said “I burned the 
bridge behind me.” They opened their 
house for a prayer meeting. At our 
Sunday services since February twenty- 
seven souls have publicly professed Christ, 
several apprentices and seamen. A chief 
officer said in his prayer that the Lord had 
taken two of his children away from him, 
laid him on a bed of affliction, and sunk 
his ship under him, but He had brought 
him to Himself again. Another came up 
to the reading-room, stayed to the ser- 
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vice and the prayer meeting, and came to 
Jesus as he was. He told us afterwards 
that he got 20 m. from the captain with 
the express purpose to have a good drunk, 

Forty-four seamen have signed the 

ledge during the year; 14,9386 seamen 
have visited our Institute; 1,964 have at- 
tended our services; 2,694 letters have 
been written and received; J bave made 
122 visits to lodging-houses, 102 visits to 
hospitals and seen 190 sick seamen; 303 
visits to the British consulate and ship- 
ping office; visited 1,647 ships, and dis- 
tributed 3,150 tracts and 710 large bun- 
dles of reading; 712 seamen have taken 
tea with us on Sunday afternoon. 

On December 26 a dinner and Christ- 
mas tree was provided and one hundred 
and eighteen seamen responded to the in- 
vitation. Mr.. Warp, H. B. M. Consul- 
General, and the American Consul, Dr. 
Pircairn, Dr. WoopHousz, the Rev. C. 
CHIsHOLM, and Mr. and Mrs, Benton had 
places at the tables. Songs were sung, 
recitations were given and a reading by 
Consul-General WarD, There were pres- 
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ent at the concert two hundred and thirty 
five seamen. 

The New Year’s gathering repeated th» 
success of the Christmas festival. As 
Mr. Cuapuin had done so much for the 
comfort of the seamen, I was put forwarc 
to present him with Cassell’s Illustratec 
History of England in eight volumes or 
behalf of ceptains, officers, seamen anc 
myself, wife and family. Mr. CoaPLu 
was moved and surprised. He said it wa 
nearly thirty years since the Institute wa. 
started, and he believed that he and Mr 
Benton were the only ones that were lef 
of the first committee. After the speakin; 
came the concert at which were one hun 
dred and thirty-five seamen. 

Number of ships in port since last state 
ment, 1910; religious services held i) 
chapel, 40, elsewhere, 24; average attend 
ance of seamen at religious services, 2 
of others, 4; religious visits to hospitals 
30, on ships, 878, in boarding-houses, 6& 
Bibles distributed, 3, Testaments, & 
tracts, &c., 1,548. 


At Ports in the, United States. 


Massachusetts. 
GLOUCESTER. 


A friend of fishermen gave them a din- 
ner and ninety men enjoyed it. 


‘*A fine body of men, very few showing 
any signs of dissipation. No one present 
was under the influence of liquor. There 
were several nationalities present and all 
the creeds were represented in our fishing 
fleet. Captains, cooks, mates and hands 
elbowing and chaffing each other joyful- 


«Dinner ended, the chaplain introduc- 
ed the Rev. J. A. Mints, who gave a 
pase address to the men. The Hon. 

AVID J], RoBINSoN was then called upon 
and responded in his usual pleasing vein. 
Before closing the chaplain told how one 
year ago to-day he was called up from the 
dinner table to go to a certain boarding- 
house, where seven skippers had agreed 
to and took the total abstinence pledge. 
He had visited that house again to-day, 
and found that all the seven had faithful- 
ly kept their pledge during the year. 

‘Hach speaker was heartily applauded 
and every man present spoke some word 
of appreciation as they departed. 

‘‘There is @ good religious interest in 
the chapel services. A number of men 


having professed conversion during th 
past week.” 


———_» +——_____. 


New York. 
SAILORS” HOME, 


Capt. W. Dotuar writes on Februar 
10: 


Our meetings go on as usual with 
fair attendance, especially on Saturda, 
nights, when our dear brother, the Rev 
G. B. Currier, meets with us. We a: 
like to hear him and believe he is doing | 
good work. The Lord is working mighe 
ily with the men of the sea at the presen 
time. It is not an unusual thing to fin 
two or three Christian seamen on ever’ 
ship. We look forward to the fulfillmen 
of the promise ‘*The abundance of th 
sea shall be converted unto Thee.” 


NAVY YARD. 


The Rev. G. B. Cutter writes on Feb 
ruary 1: | 

I have conducted eighteen services ¢ 
the Cob Dock and on U. S. vessels. On 
hundred and twenty-three men have put 
licly expressed a desire to become Chris 
tians and have the prayers of God-fearin 
people. 


" The following ships have been visited 
fand have received Sartors’ Macazines 
fand other reading matter: the cruisers 
New York, New Orleans, Newark and 
‘Chicago, the battle ships Massachusetts 
hand Indiana, the auxiliary cruisers and 
itransports Supply and Solace. 
(Of the men who go on liberty I have 
been enabled to lead over fifty men to at- 
jtend churches in Brooklyn, twenty-five 
going together one evening and the sail- 
sors were invited to a material feast of 
$good things after the sermon. 
i) We conducted the funeral of one poor 
sailor who died at the Naval Hospital, a 
stranger from Norway. In the absence 
of the U. S. chaplain of the receiving- 
{ship Vermont, we did the chaplain’s work 
there in addition to our regular work for 
three or four weeks. Many precious talks 
vhave we had with the men of the sea, es- 
Specially as we presented them with com- 
fort bags sent us from the ladies’ socie- 
éties of Wallingford, Coan., and from other 
¥places, God bless these givers, they are 
ii doing more than they know in aiding us 
‘to preach Christ to these sons of the sea! 


1) —<$<—<—<—<_—__-<———_- 
South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


i At a meeting of the Ladies’ Seamen’s 
i Friend Society, held on January 3, pre- 
lfamble and resolutions were unanimously 
jadopted. Omitting the preamble, the 
are as follows: 

“¢ Resolved, That in the death of the 


q 


family of our deceased pastor our heart- 
iifelt sympathy in their sad bereavement; 
) ‘* Resolved, That a blank page in our 
i) minute book be inscribed to his memory, 
yand that a copy of these resolutions be 
isent to the family of our deceased friend 
}and pastor. 
4 Signed, Anniz E. Leary, 
Secretary and Treasurer.” 


te" 


Florida. 


PENSACOLA. 


Mr. H. C. Cusuman writes on January 
23; 

My work is about equally divided be- 
tween steamship seamen and other sail- 
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ors. During their stay in port, seamen 
do not go asnore often as of old. It is the 
practice in this port to load these steam- 
ships night and day, Sundays not except- 
ed. 
Lewis Jones, a colored steward of the 
American barkentine Rabel, had a fall 
from the companion way ladder, and 
broke one of his legs, I visited him often 
at the Marine Hospital. He professed 
his faith in Christ, and so is rejoicing in 
his Saviour. Our Thursday evening meet- 
ings are conducted as follows: one hour’s 
worship, fifteen minutes to tea, ten min- 
utes’ tug at short-stem pipes, then comes 
the after meeting. While the men are 
smoking I find out what is to be the pro- 
gramme, if no testimonies are given, 
then we sing ‘‘ Gospel Hymn” selections, 
or sometimes the old time songs, or we 
may have recitations or readings. Of 
course we enjoy the meetings more when 
the sons of the sea get up and testify 
what Christ has done for them. I am 
called ‘‘ Dr.” Cusuman: ‘‘ Rev.” CusH- 
MAN, and the Catholics frequently call 
me Father, sometimes a German calls me 
Priester. Il am not a D.D., not even a 
full minister, but a licentiate. Down 
here I am called Doctor because I have 
not only studied medicine but am an 
analyst, am called upon often for medical 
aid and advice. I suppose I would be 
called a modern medical missionary. An 
American sailor came to me with a bruis- 
ed shoulder caused by drink, I gave him 
liniment for his shoulder and then prayed 
with and for him that he might be deliv- 
ered from the power of evil appetites and 
desires. An aged, sick and destitute sea- 
man came to see me, | gave him medicine 
and saw that he was comfortable; once 
he had saved £114 and was coming from 
New Caledonia, and from San Francisco 
he intended to visit the old home in 
Connecticut, but the vessel was lost and 
ail on board drowned but ten souls, and 
so he had to go sailing over the sea again 
to earn more. 

Number of services in chapel, 25, else- 
where, 4; average attendance of seamen 
at services, 14, citizens, 7; visits to hos- 
pitals, 20, on vessels, 199, in boarding- 
houses, 34; Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed, 48, religious papers and maga- 
zines, 515, tracts, 1,021; 1 temperance 
pledge. 


et fe 
Georgia. 
SAVANNAH, 


Mr. H. Iverson writes on January 6: 
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Number of American vessels in port 
since last statement, 195, all others, 88; 
religious services held in chapel, 51, else- 
where, 1; average attendance at religious 
services, 50; temperance meetings held 
in chapel, 10; 18 seamen signed the 
pledge; visits made to hospital for reli- 
gious purposes, 21, on ships. 196. I have 
received a good supply of very good tracts 
in different languages from Mr. Mun- 
sTER, of Belfast, Ireland, which I have 
distributed among the seamen, also a 
Brent deal of other reading matter col- 
ected from citizens, 

Our reading-room has been well attend- 
ed at all times, also our correspondence 
room. Our dormitory season was a suc- 
cess in every way, the new building is a 
great help in our work. We had a good 
many sick seamen here last summer, but 
only one died. During the last three 
months our meetings have been well at- 
tended and the work of the Spirit has 
been manifested among us. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Port So- 
ciety had a big Christmas feast for the 
sailors December 27, 1898, two hundred 
and sixty seamen were present. Dr. F'arr 
of the Independent Presbyterian Church 
occupied the pulpit and his address was 
strong and helpful. Refreshments were 
served in abundance to all, and for the 
first time in the history of the Society 
have Christmas presents been given to all 
seamenin port: This added a great deal 
to the enjoyment of the men. 


——_—_—_» + ___—__ 


Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 


The Rey. A. RoBinson writes on Jan- 
uary 1: 

It may be of interest for many people 
to know that letters are continually be- 
ing received by the chaplain and other 
workers from men of the various ranks of 
seamen, expressing their gratitude and 
delight for the advantages and blessings 
of the Bethel and Institute; and best of 
all, among these tokens of appreciation 
of our work, may be found many letters 
of testimony of their own conversion. 

By special request I furnish the follow- 
ing which are extracts from some of the 
letters recently received. A steward on 
the Austrasva writes me: 

“‘T am extremely thankful to yourself 
and all the earnest workers that are en- 
gaged in the good work among the sail- 
ors. I have no need of despairing, as 1 
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find God’s help and grace are ever fortk-? 
coming, and I am still trusting in Jesus. 
I ask your prayers at the throne of grace 
personally. [He also writes to Mr, and 
Mrs. MALoNnE, members of the First Bap-~ 
tist Church, and consecrated workers ati 
the Bethel]. I am indeed much benefited 
by attending the meetings at the Bethel. 
I only hope others may receive the same: 
blessing 1 received from it. I remember: 
the first Sunday tea there was a text of 
Scripture on each plate, and mine was: 
‘Let your light so shine,’ ete. Truly the 
light of Christianity has shone into my) 
dark soul and given me to see and claim: 
Jesus.” 

A letter from a Danish seaman; he 
and four of his shipmates professed faith! 
in Christ while with us. He says: 

‘*T have you to thank for the good: 
time in the Bethel. I will not forget that 
you converted me and have got me fron 
sin’s dark road to tie light in the Lord 
Jesus. I will never forget that you spoke 
that He alone will forgive sin. I remem- 
ber you quoted words from the Bible, 
‘God so toved the world,’ ete. I thank 
you and your wife and Mrs. Gopparp for 
the good time my shipmates and [ had in 
the Institute and Bethel. I found the 
light in my soul at the Seamen’s Bethel.” 

Another wrote to Mrs. MaLone: 

“T thank God for that night when you 
spoke of the Saviour willing to save those 
that were lost. Oh, how can I repay Himi 
only by living like Him and speaking 
about Him. Every day I think how glace 
my dear mother and father will be te 
have me near them to tell of a Saviour’s 
love. Oh, what would I give to have hac 
this blessed peace a few years sooner! ” 

Another writes: ‘‘ Write to mother and 
tell her that you met me. It will give her 
great pleasure. The conversation you 
had with me made a great impression or 
my mind.” 

An officer wrote: ‘‘I regretted not to 
be able to say a few words at the last 
meeting in your Bethel, to give thanks tc 
those Christian people who are doing s« 
much for us sailors. I will try by the 
help of God to hold a service on Sunday.’ 

Another writes: ‘‘I hope and trust 
that your prayers may soften my heart 
and make me change for the future.” 

Another: “1’ll try my utmost with the 
start I have made to reform.” 

Captain Luoyp ofthe Balasore attend 
ed the Bethel services and took part. He 
is a Christian and since his conversion he 
preaches the gospel every Sabbath th 
weather will permit. Three men of hi: 
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wcrew were led to Christ by his labors. 
sOne of them testified to this during ser- 
‘vice in the Bethel. 

1 The Christmas occasion was successful 
jin more ways than one. The bright con- 
‘version of a seaman took place at the 


ASTORIA. 


The Rev. Jonnston McCormac writes 
/on January 3: 


4 As you will see from my statistical re- 
port 1 held thirteen services on these, and 
jl would have held many more if it were 
jnot for the stormy weather, which ren- 
jidered it unsafe to try to make the ship 
}in a small skiff. On stormy Sundays I 
usually visit the steamers lying at the 
dock and distribute tracts amongst the 
‘sailors, accompanied by a few words of 
tlexhortation. For these tracts I am very 
much indebted to Mr. Munstnr, of Bel- 
fast. He sends me a great abundance in 
@nearly all languages, and because there 
jare but few varieties of Finn tracts, and 
i two-thirds of our fishermen are Finns, he 
has had some of the very best English 
i tracts translated into Finn and published 
)in that language forme. May the good 
(¢ Lord reward him a thousandfold! As he 
says ‘‘ Who knows what good these silent 
‘messengers may do for these people.” 
ji They certainly receive them very thank- 
‘fully, and I believe read them very care- 
‘fully; and God, I trust, will bless them 
| to the conversion of many of them, All 
my ship services were held in forecastles, 
} exeept one. The sailors feel more at home 
in the forecastle, and I must confess I 
) feel more at home there too. As a speci- 
men of these services, on last Sunday in 
9 the forecastle of the ship Sameina, there 
* were five apprentices and eleven sailors 
present. They all joined very heartily in 
singing five or six gospel hymns, their 
i behavior throughout was excellent, and 
) nearly all of them kneeled down and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer after me. I 
« don’t think any sincere Christian could 
+ be present at that service and not feel 
i, thankful to God for it. I paid my boat- 
man a quarter to go back and fetch me a 
i bundle of reading matter to distribute 
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amongst them, It weighed about twenty 
ounds and consisted of the very best re- 
igious and secular papers and magazines. 
This reading matter the kind friends of 
sailors in Astoria furnish me in great 
abundance. I have given away over thir-. 
ty such bundles in the last three months, 
mostly to outgoing ships. 

During the quarter I have baptized thir- 
teen children, celebrated six marriages 
and attended two funerals. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 2, all others, 45; religious 
services on shipboard, 13, elsewhere, 2; 
average attendance of seamen at religious 
services, 14, of others, 8; religious visits 
on ships, 40, in boarding-houses, 38; Bi- 
bles and Testaments distributed, 1, tracts, 
&e., 6,248. 


———@ -e—_— 


Washington. 
SEATTLE, 


The Rev. Tuomas ReEs writes on Jan- 
uary 2: 

1898 has been one of the best years 
since I have been in the work; the at- 
tendance better and the fruits more mani- 
fest. 1 find that 410 have risen for pray- 
er, 155 were converted, 50 of whom were 
sailors. I have been at Port Blakely once; 
found 11 ships there, on which I distrib- 
uted reading matter as far as I could. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 13, others, 4; services in 
mission, 31; visits to ships, 40, boarding 
houses, sick rooms, &c., 11, to hospital, 
5; average attendance of sailors at ser- 
vices, '7, of others, 65, Bibles distributed, 
38, tracts, 200. 


————~<> + __—. 


The Planets for March, 1899, 


Mercury will be well visible in the 
latter part of the month in the west just 
after sunset. 


Venus will continue to be a very bril- 
liant object in the morning sky. Those 
who wish to see Venus in the daytime, 
(which is easily done), may find her by 
looking just south of the Moon’s edge on 
the morning of March 8, if the day is 
perfectly clear. 


Mars will be visible in the evening, di- 
minishing in brightness. 
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Jupiter will rise about 9 p.m., and 
will be visible the rest of the night. 

Saturn will rise about midnight in the 
southeast. 

Princeton. T. R. 


6 
Sailors’ Home, New York. 


190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F’. Alexander, Lessee, for the 
month of 
JANUARY, 1899, 
Total arrivals. .....cccccccccccccccccccccs 117 
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Receipts for January, 1899. 


New HAMPSHIRE, 


Keene, Mrs H. B. Eastman..... Saneais mp aL LCO 
Nashua, bequest of Mary A. Randall, 
late of Nashua, per Jas. W. Reed, 


OXCCULOE A. soceiee cence dorioncd sees) 00000 
Clarissa Mille aaesccueeets aielnaleaiese 5 00 
VERMONT. 


Bennington, Second Congreguvioual 
Ghureh ici Peeesssteesigcsisiseaions 3 00 

Burlington, “Miss L. PL Goodhue, 
constituting her a Lite Member.. 30 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee, proceeds of legacy of 

Sarah J. Sherman, late of Chico- 

pee. per Henry C. Sherman, ex- 

OCUTOL.. vse ccs crccrcscreeccvscccss See Le 
Dalton, Mary B. Crane soc... - 100 00 
Easthampton Payson Congregation- 

al Sunday School, for library ... 20 00 


ia abe Saugatuck Congressttow 


jriyct Aa Ane Jan Sole em aclamedaiacels 
West Winsted, for a library to be 
named the Lumas H. Pease Libra- 
1d fo iby eco On ODie . BU DORESS Seatek 


“Wilton, Congregational Church...... 


New YorE. 
Batavia, C L Gillett.........--..000. 


Brooklyn, First Presbyterian Church 
Mrs. J. L. Roberts ...---.... Seer 
J. RODCrtS!. seetaseceaveais> selscseewa 

Coxsackie, The Misses Ibusk secece= ric) 

New York City, The Havens Relief 

Fund, to be distributed in afford- 
ing temporary relief to ship- 


[Marck 


wrecked and destitute seamen... 250 0! 
M. H. Andrew.........--<< Porpooeee ey 
Elbridge T. Gerry....---sseeeseeeee 200 0) 
Morris K. Jesup....cccc-cc-ccccceee 800 
Collections on steamers of Inter- 

national Navigation Co.’s lines, 

received per H. G. Philips, cash- 

Genes Boob SAP kasbacsnnace = OST S) y'f 
Specific donation, being part of the 

contributions on board the Hol- 

land-America line steamers, re- 
ceived per W. H. Vanden Toorn, 

DCU tasisicceulel cele ciesaisawusloe eet 35 0 
AUS TIONG <cieis/alps opus ioisininie ee sinis)cia/elctai eer 
John, Terry -.ee8-- Aceon 
Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Auchincloss, for a 

library in MeMoOriam............. 250 
Miss Emma Bogardus, in aid of 

Seas iat and destitute sea- san 
8. E. "Hadicy and B. D. F, Gurtiss, ’ 

for a library in memory of John 

MM. WOO .ccisscccceseccsascousiicic csr 
Mrs. Charles E. Vail, for library... 200 
Mrs. Ellen P. Betts....-. SSbggos cows) «100 
Sandy Hook Plots’ Club........... 10 @ 
Wood’s Memorial Chapel, toward 

HDTAvY cece cei sae eccccccccee..., 106 
Woodbary G. Langdon.. -. 108 
Capt. Stevens, of schooner | WwW. 

Stevens, for library work..... 16 


New Rochelle, First Presbyterian 
eee Sunday School, for libra- 


North Grafton, Mary. WW aAVicc ce ecee sie 1 00 

Newburyport, E. C. Frost ....... ... 9 00 

Southampton, Sunday School of Con- 
gregational Church......sseee-.-- 22 07 


RuovpeE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket, Congregational Church... 77 30 
Providence, Pilgrim Congregational 
OHUPCDS cewis'cicels cies ccs a) cle cie'eele ec 1 00 
OoNNECTIOCUT,. 
Bethel, First Congre one Church. 7 60 
Bridgeport, Marshall W. Hovey’s 
Class in Sunday Sena Park St. 
OHUTC a ecwesiaivesiaee anit meee 5 00 
Burrville, L. B. Marsh........ 1 00 
Danielson, Westfield Congregational 
Church and congregation,........ 6 95 
Enfield, First Pah Sa ees Church. 3 40 
Greenwich, E. C. Benedict........... 1000 
Hartford, Elizabeth P. Schulz. . Ne 2 00 
Lebanon, Mrs. D. S. Woodworth..... 2 00 
Lyme, First Congregational Church.. 10 00 
New London, First Church of Christ. 8 01 
Norwich, Greeneville Congregational 
Churches aie hee es 2 62 
South Britain, Congregational Church 7 2% 
Southington, Mrs. E, L. Robbins..... 4 00 


C 
Blanbure: Margaret D. Edwards.. 5 @ 
Poughkeepsie. friends.............e6. 200 
Sherburne, @ friend.......2..c.esceces 20 
Troy, Rev. Arthur H. Allen.......... 2 0 


New JERSE&Y. 


Blairstown, W. H. Vail, for Jibrary.. 20 0 
Hngrew ood, Englewood Presbyterian 
OHUNCH senicciae sess ste ecccee --00c. 100M! 
Jersey Citv, Mrs. Henry O. Ames.... 3 0 
Madison, First Presbyterian Church 82 0 
Morristown, South Street Presbyte- 


rian Church......... eee §=678 4 
Newark, Second Presbyterian Ch.. «- 1255 
Win, sRankinisscahouseoeeee ocoee L080 


Princeton, Prof. Geo. Macloskie..... 20 
GrorGIA. 


Savannah, R. B. Reppard, to refit 
we Aaron Reppard Library, No. 
; sla'slee'elelicorsle « etoioe meee ae wees) aa 


WASHINGTON, 


Seattle, a friend, through chaplain 
RRGCSrescisete -oee bene Seossacecoocn. ult t 


$2,712 1 
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DENMARE. Copenhagen My Saaeieteseisl: 

GERMANY, Hamburg .... Sass eae 
BELGIUM, Antwerp... ....cceceeeresecee> 
IrAry, G 


ry 


ee eerste ees ewer cscs oesesee 


eee oseeeess bees ere 


3 dee are Edward Makeham. 

: Nagasaki...............- J cua Makins, 
_OnILE, WMalparaisocss 225 stenvee tices wa 
es Pe eeRNEINE see Buenos Ayres:. 


foeee 


ees ceeseser 


‘Norta CaRoLina, Wilmington,.......... 


SovuTH CaRo.Lina, Charleston......... o 
~ FLoripa, Pensacola ...........-5- reels 
BS GroraiA, Savannab.......0..... 00-065 ae 
ALABAMA, Mobile... :.....-..-. Sates ciate 

’ Louisiana, New Orleans os secs eto ak os y 

_ OREGON, Portiand.......s20+s00++ SF oredbes Portland Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, Rev. A. Robinson. 

Astoria... ....... Sis Cr erten aa Rev. J. McCormac. ¥ 
_ Wasnixeron, Tacoma......... sss eeeeeee tacoma Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, Rey. R. S. Stubbs. . 
Seattle ch. ses cas ch wees Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society,. Rev. Thos. Rees. 
yet - Port Townsend... -.s.....-.Pt. Townsend Sea. Friend Society. C. L. Terry. ~ 


i Directory of Sailors’ foiea and Private Boarding Houses. MP: 


oe Location. Established by Keepers. ere 
_ PorTsMouTH, N. H., No. 104 Market St Seamen s Aid Society... +. James F. Slaughter. ace 
Boston, Mass., N. Sa.. Mariners’ House Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y Capt. J. P. Hatch, on 
“> Phineas Stowe Sea. Home,.. Lad. Beth. Soc., § N. Bennet St. George C. Smith, Z Hos 
-- ~ Charlestown,46 Water St . - Episcopal City Mission...... S. H. King, Supt. ; Sie 
He “East Boston, 120 Marginal St.. socccceooee dames M. Battles, Supt. Pees 
_Ktw BERD: Mass., 14 Bethel Court. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.8....... E. Williams. itt 
| NEw Yorg, N es 190 Cherry Street... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. F. Alexander, Lessee. 
“" "523 Market St......+... Epis. Miss, Soc. for Seamen H. Smith. 
" BRookiyn, N.Y., 172 Carroll Steee--.e. Scandinav’n Sailors’? Home. Capt. C, Ullenars, Supt. 
112 First Place...-... Finnish Luth. Sea. Home.» 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 422 South Front 8t. Penn.  ** sc. 6Capt. R. S. Lippincott. 
EVALTDIORE, Md., 418 South Ann Strect concscescoocenossec:cecsevess mes ome pa e : 

eg omas Hansen, Sup Z 
Ee 1787 Thames St...... Port Miss., Woman’s Aux’ ry Miss Laura ra Lee, Matron 
_ Winmineton, N. O., Front & Dock Sts. Wilmington Port Society... — 
Le ~ OHARLESTON, 8. C., 44 Market St...... Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Capt. H. @.c Cordes. 
) MOBILE, Alc... sec.cces coosecerooees. Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. —— — 
Be ¢ New ORLEANS, La... .cccccccescescoees N. O. Sea. Friend Society.. Halvor Iverson. 
| 
ey 


— en a meme smmtct Fa 


ee _— homtail 
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BAN FRANCISCO, Cal....c.0-scessceeeces 8. F. Sea, Friend Soc’ Yous Capt. Melvin Staples. 
"PORTLAND, OF@....cccccee-.coesecceeee, Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. Rev. A. Robinson. 
_iRrw HAVEN, ConDccescocecccccecccee-. Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


Location, Aided by Missionaries. eee 
eB S PORTLAND, Mz..Fort 8t..n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Frnd Soc’y.. Rev. F. Southworth. 
§ « Boston. Mass., 332 Hanover St........ Baptist Bethel Societ; seoeee «A. S. Gilbert. 
Bethel, 287 Hanover B8t....s+s+»s.- Boston Sea, Friend Soc’y.. ‘* 8.8. Nickerson, — Peas 
= East Boston Bethel....cccccce-vo-. Methodist.......c0-c0ees. “ LB. Bates. Ae INS 
i 120 Marginal Street.. Episcopal City Mission...-.  W. T. Crocker. , 


inne 


} > GLOUCESTER, Mass. 6 Duncan St...... Gloucester Fish’rmen’sInst.. ‘ EE. C.Chariton. 

(| New Beprorp, Mass........ eocsseooees New Bedford Port Society. s° B. Williams. ; 

f° New Haven, Conn. Bethel,\61 Water. Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’y ‘| John O. Bergh, 

q. aw York, N.Y. Catharine c. Madison New York Port Society.... . ** Samuel Boult, He ‘TS 


‘Bes 128 Charlton Street.....cveeseoooee **- W.S.Branch Mr. ' John McCormack. 
Es 34 Pike Street, BE. R..ce.e...... eee. Episcopal Miss. Society.... Rev. A R. Mansfield. 
a 665 Washington Street.cooce...... The Sea, Christian Ass'n... Stafford Wright. 
; No. 341 West Street, N. Rove seoees Episcopal Miss, Society -... * W. A. A. Gardiner, 
21 Coenties Slip.....c.csesevueoes aS “$ “tee =“* Isaac Maguire, 
53 eae Steeseteenscas i Ee ... Finnish Lutheran Sea. Ch.. se WV. K. Durchman. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... ‘‘ G.B. Cutler. ips 
; 31 Auntie 4 AVenuésssseceesees ees» New York Port Society... - 5 
193 9th Street, near 8rd Avenue.. Dan, Ey. Luth, Sea. Miss’n. “ R, Andersen: = 


Erie Basin....cos.ccs-ee- coe-cee-. Hpiscopal Miss. Society.eee.  ‘. Isaac Maguire. 
Scandinavian Seamen's Church, R e iS es 


William 8t., near Richard St.... Nor. Luth. Sea. Missionoe.. ss Jakob Bo, 
| 2) PHILADELPHIA, Pa., c. Front & Union.. Presbyterian........ccc-.o- ‘* H.F. Lee, 
He : N. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal....cc..oocsesescee  * Francis W,. Burch, » 
= Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....cccescc-scoeccoees  ** 
We Washington Ave, and Third St.... Methodist....cocccec.cooses  ‘*' W. Downey, 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ..0.ccc-vccscecs coves ccorcose ‘ HE, N. Harris, 
- BaLtimorz,Md.,Aliceanna&Bethel Sts Seamen’s Un, Bethel Soc’y. ‘“ G.'W. Heyde, 
< No. 815.8. Broaaway. cee cce-seee. POrt Missi0Nes..co..coc-ooe- Mr. K.8. Willis, English. 
1 litre aah OiseL Scand’ian. 
ri NorFox. Va. , Water St., near Madison Norfolk Sea. Fr’nd Soc y-. Rev. J Bb. Merritt. 
~ WILMINGTON, N. Cooe-cee. cee. cee:-ee. Wilmington Port Society... ca Carmichael, D.D, 
OHARLESTON,'S. C., 44 & 46 Market 8t.. Charleston Port Society. see — — 
BAVANNAH, GOecc-cce: voe+ vee 0ee: cones Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y.. ‘* -H. Iverson. 


PENSACOLA, Blaise celscesccveto lence: “eee Mr. Henry C.Cushman, | 
MOoBILE, Ala., Church 8t.,near Water ‘ * st BSI Ts Rev. R. A. Mickle, 


- NEw ORLFANS La., Fulton & Jackson, Presbyterian....coos cocsies — 
BAN FRANCIS00, Cal coceccc.svee cooees SAN Francisco Port Society ‘ J, J. Rowell. 
SORTEAND, Oreees: Cees 0ee-Dee-cee- cee Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... ‘* A. Robinson, 


& 


W. C. STITT, D.L., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Treasurer, 
BosRD OF TRUSTEES. 
JOHN DWIGHT 4 W. HALL ROPES, 

63 Wall Street, New York, 76 Wall Street, New York. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, NORMAN FOX, D.D 

47 Water Street, New York. Morristown, N. AS 
FREDERICK STURGES, JOHN E. LEECH, 

76 Wall Sopot New York. 94 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GEORGE BEL ‘ EDWARD B. COE, D.D., LL.D. 

68 South. Beha New York. 42 West 52nd Street, New "York, 
WILLIAM ©, STURGES, ENOS N. TAFT, 

76 Wall Street, New York. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
DAVID GILLESPIB, JAMES W ELWELL, 

Morristown, N. J. 47 South Street, New York. 
EDGAR. L. MARSTON, ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, 

33 Wall Street, New York. 109 Duane Street, New York. 
CHAS. A. STODDARD, D_D., ne CHARLES K. WALLACE, 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York. * 203 Produce Exchange, | sf ew York. 
WM, E. STIGER, A: G.<VERMILYE, -D:D., ->-' 

155 Broadway, New York. Z Englewood, N. J. 
DANIEL BARNES, JEROME E. MORSE, U.S. N., 

76 Wall Street, New York. Z 129 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N 
A. GIFFORD AGNEW, FREDERICK T. SHERMAN, 


- between thirty-five and forty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


ORGANIZED, Ma¥, 1828-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1838, } 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. °  OHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., Vice-President. 


223 West 39th Street, New York, 265 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ArticueE II, (of the Constitution. \—The object of this Society shall be to impeoret the 
social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and good in. their 
behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good-character, Savings’ Banks, 
Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, and Schools ; and also obs ministra- 


tions of the gospel. and other religious blessings. : jars : es 


CHAPLAINS.—In addition to jts chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations 
in Japan, Cure, 8. A., the Maprrra Isuanps, IcELAND, SWEDEN, NoRWAY, DENMARK, _ Gzr- 
MANY, HoLLAND, BELGiIuM, FRANCE, ITALY, and Inpra. A list of the chaplains, whe will 
always be ready to befriend the sailor, is given on the preceding page. 


Loan Liprari#s.—An important part of the Society’s work, and one greatly bleseed yf 
God to the good of seamen, is that of placing on board ships going to sea, libraries. com- 
posed of carefully selected, instructive, and entertaining books, put up in cases ‘containing 


donor of each library is informed when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrustec 
whatever of interest is heard from it is communicated as far as possible. The whole n In 
ber of new libraries sent out by the Society up to Avril 1, 1898, was 10,479. Calculating 12, 

reshipments, their 557,685 volumes have been accessible to more than 398,215 men. ‘Hun- 
dreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable to: this instrumen- 
tality. A large proportion of these libraries have been: provided by special contributions 
from Sabbath-Schools. Twenty dollars furnishes a library. = 


Tar Sattors’ Home, No. 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the property of this Society, 
and is leased under careful, judicious restrictions. It is unsurpassed in comfort by. an; 
Sailors’ Home in the world; its moral and religious influences. cannot be fully estima 
but many seamen have there been led to Obrist Destitute, shipwrecked seamen are | 


temperance mectings are held daily. The Lessee receives and cares for the siviaes ° 
sailor guests and a large amount has thus been saved to seamen and their families. 

A list of the Society?’ s periodicals will-be found on the second page of the. cover fo) 
MAGAZINE. 


